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Emphasizes the philosophy 
and basic concepts of busi- 
ness 


Describes the functions, the 
economic services, the organ- 
ization, and the operation of 
a small or medium-size busi- 
ness 


Presents both the points of 
view of the manager and of 
the employee 


Deals with concrete prin- 
ciples applied through spe- 
cific procedures and practices 


Uses concrete examples taken 
directly from various size 
businesses 


Includes much new end-of- 
chapter material 


Provides a new vocabulary 
study at the end of each 
chapter 


Gives suggestions for a con- 
tinuing project at end of each 
chapter, beginning with 
Chapter 3 

Presents career information 


at the end of each chapter 
when appropriate 


Includes a new correlating 
workbook and a set of four 
achievement tests 





The 1961 4th Edition 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By Bernard Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson 


The fourth edition of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT has twenty years of suc- 
cessful history behind it. Many of the basic 
features of the previous edition with some re- 
organization and thorough revision are included 
in the fourth edition. 


A greater emphasis is placed on the philosophy 
and basic concepts of business. The text ma- 
terial ties together in a meaningful pattern all 
of the other business and economic knowledge 
of the student. 


The fourth edition is organized on a functional 
basis providing a broad perspective of business. 
The student is first given a view of business as a 
whole with its objectives and functions. He then 
moves through the phases of organizing, locat- 
ing, financing, and managing a business. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed for all business students: (a) those 
who will enter business as employees, (b) those 
who may eventually have an opportunity to 
manage a business for others, and (c) those who 
will eventually own and operate a business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 


Dallas 2 
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e « e these features 
-- Experienced teaching authorship 
sv. Emphasis on good basic techniques 


are Proved, three-step problem and pro- 
duction skill-building plan 


-¥- Development of speed with control 
through use of appropriate levels of 
practice 


x Simple, explicit directions for students 


r, Development of individual thinking on 
the part of the student in the solving of 
office and production problems 
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The Gross National Product in Business Education 


We business teachers say to our business and economic classes, ‘“The Gross 
National Product is the estimated dollar value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in a given year.’’ GNP measures the economy of the country. When it’s 
high, much is produced and many people are employed. 


GNP includes the value of a car produced, the textbook created, or a shoe 
repaired. It also includes the hours we spend teaching as represented by our 
pay checks. But what is our GNP in our business classes? Let us examine this 
economic term with a somewhat different interpretation. 


G for gross means all — or as Webster says — the mass. Do we have ALL 
the children of the junior high school, senior high, or college in our business 
classes? No! Do we have even 10 per cent? What is a reasonable percentage for 
your community? Why is it so low? What can be done to raise it? Have you 
talked to the business men in your town? Do they need office workers? Would 
they like all their employees to understand business and economics? Has your 
business education department examined its curriculum lately? Has it publi- 
cized its offerings? There is much to be done to climb up to the “‘gross’’ or to 
have business education for everybody. 


N stands for national in its economic sense — that term also applies to our 
profession. We should be concerned with business education from coast to 
coast and border to border. We need a strong united organization which speaks 
for all levels, all schools, all phases of business education. There is opportunity 
of leadership for the capable leaders; there is a great chance to serve for all the 
professionally-minded business teachers. Research, methodology, materials, 
equipment, curriculum, and other phases of business education deserve our 
united efforts. 


P for product is the final word in GNP. It is our ultimate goal too. Our 
products are the boys and girls in our business classes. What kind of a product 
are we producing? Are we satisfying their needs? 

The boys and girls need a marketable skill. They may need some skill for 
jobs after school, on Saturday, or for vacation periods. They need greater skill 
for full-time work after high school or college graduation. The boys need this 
skill, as well as the girls. 

They also need an understanding of business and economic concepts. They 
need to be concerned about our American economy and installment buying, 
to mention a few essential terms. They want to be able to participate in the 
Gross National Product. They want to play their part in the economy. Are 
we helping them? 


What is your GNP in business education? 


Gladys Bahr, president of the United Business 
Education Association; New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 
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Business Teachers Must Be Dedicated 


by BROTHER LEO V. RYAN 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Brother Ryan, National President of the Catholic Business 

Education Association, reminds all teachers that their 

obligations to students extend beyond the teaching of 
subject matter. 


The challenge of teaching rests in the ability 
to spark the interest of the student and to 
ignite his desire to learn. Motivating stu- 
dents to apply themselves, inspiring them 
to seek knowledge, showing them how to 
study, and adjusting and adapting instruc- 
tion to their level, still constitute the major 
responsibilities of the teacher. In selecting 
the best techniques of motivation, the 
teacher is often confronted with one of the 
most perplexing problems of our profession. 

Today we have more statistical data and 
personnel records on students than ever 
before. This information makes it possible 
to draw a rather accurate profile of the 
student, and reflects not only his standing 
in a group, but identifies many aspects of his 
personality. A danger exists that these 
data may become an end in itself, and that 
we may begin to rely too heavily on it. 
Such data and information are designed to 
provide teachers with background, and it 
is made available to guide us in our under- 
standing of the student, not to be the sum 
total of our judgment. We have so carefully 
classified the student population into su- 
perior students, average students, or slow 
and retarded students, that we soon begin 
to place all the emphasis on the qualifying 
adjective, and too little importance on the 
student. 

As teachers, we are entrusted with the 
responsibility to educate students, some of 
whom are able to learn more quickly than 
others, to grasp more deeply, and to retain 
information over a longer period of time 
than others. But the pattern is not always 
the same, and certainly not the same for 
every subject in the curriculum. A student 
can simultaneously demonstrate special gifts, 
average talent, and less than average grasp 
of some of the challenges of education. The 
teacher who knows how to use statistical 
data and personnel records, who really 
comes to know the students personally, and 
who approaches teaching with a deep belief 
in the personality and dignity of each 
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individual student, will truly awaken the 
desire for learning in every student. The 
progress any students will make may be 
limited by his abilities and talents, but the 
fruits of the teacher’s labor comes in the 
quality of students’ learning, each according 
to their capabilities, more than in the 
quantity of information amassed. 

What does a teacher do in his role as an 
educator? A dedicated, zealous teacher 
cultivates, strengthens, and refines all the 
facilities of the student’s body and soul, 
striving always to keep him in his develop- 
ment as a whole man. Hence, the inter- 
dependence of subject matter and the con- 
stant stress on character building and 
personality development along with knowl- 
edge and skills. 

To educate a child is to appeal to his sense 
of the noble, to foster his dignity and self- 
respect, and to appeal to his sense of honor, 
so that he will be a credit to himself, to his 
family, and to his country. 

To educate is to form his character, to 
develop in him characteristics of gentleness, 
amiableness, sincerity and kindness, com- 
bined with a firm, courageous and energetic 
control over himself. To educate a student, 
is to correct him in everything that is 
reprehensible. To educate is to develop in 
the student, a love of all that is good and a 
rejection of all that is evil. 

The challenge facing every teacher is to 
impart specialized knowledge, and to train 
students in particular skills. This should be 
done while developing mature intelligence, 
directing judgment, exercising the memory, 
and training the student in the arts of 
observation, reflection, and reasoning. 

The noble ends of education are the 
responsibility of every teacher. They are 
the goals of all teachers. As business educa- 
tors, we can profit by reflection on them, 
since the accomplishment of all of these 
objectives is a constant challenge to our 
ingenuity and to our professional skill. 

(Concluded on page 415) 





























I wish I had the power as a writer to sound 
an alarm which would be fully as effective as 
a fire siren — effective in that it would get 
immediate and purposeful action from every- 
one — for action is needed. 

All of us understand by now that it was 
the announcement, only three years ago, of 
the success of the first Russian Sputnik 
which triggered the rapid series of events, 
actions, headlines, fears, and attitudes which 
today are culminating in a real educational 
tragedy for many thousands of our young 
people. I refer, of course, to the tragedy of 
academic bias —a bias which has always 
existed on the part of the narrowly-trained 
academic specialists who so often proclaim 
their so-called “‘liberal’? education — an 
education which too frequently has been 
strictly limited to academic studies, with a 
careful shielding of the individual from any 
semblance of learning which might admit- 
tedly be directly useful in today’s society! 
However, even though this bias has always 
existed, until today it has been relatively 
impotent in America due to the level-headed 
decisions of parents and taxpayers in this 
nation who have demanded good education 
for all American youth. 

But today it is a different story. Goaded 
on by Russian successes grossly misinter- 
terpreted through headlines inspired by 
publicity-seeking non-educators, the Ameri- 
can public started using the schools as a 
scapegoat. The opportunity was at hand 
which all of us have desired for improving 
our American schools — And what happens? 

In brief, educational leaders with strong 
academic bias have exploited the awe with 
which the American public has always 
looked upon the unknown, and to them un- 
fathomable, mysteries of the Liberal Arts; 
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Today’s Edueational 
Tragedy 


by LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


The basis for this article is a statement prepared by “*The 

Paul Revere of 1960,’ for his Bill of Rights for Education at 

the National Inter-Chapter meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon held 

during the sixty-third annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association 


they have rather deliberately turned the 
tide of education back a century or more. 
They have ignored sound educational re- 
search to again reinstate the ancient mental 
discipline theory. They have ignored modern 
educational philosophy which recognizes the 
rights of each individual to receive a maxi- 
mum of education commensurate with his 
own particular abilities and interests; edu- 
cation fitted to his own needs as a member 
of a democratic society. As a result, they are 
rapidly redirecting the flow of American 
youth into one strictly confined channel of 
college-prep education; a channel which per- 
haps might better be characterized as a 
narrow gorge —through which compara- 
tively few of our hundreds of thousands of 
young people are prepared by interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities to pass successfully 
and profitably. It is a real educational 
tragedy which is being enacted today for 
most of the young people of America who 
within a generation must be running the 
affairs of this nation. 

I am not merely pleading that something 
be done to show more compassion for these 
young people in order that they may grow 
up with the necessary skills and knowledges 
for earning a living, important as it is. I’m 
really pleading for action on the part of 
groups such as you readers, to look toward 
saving our nation in these days of modern 
economic competition. Our second concern 
toward saving democracy is meeting compe- 
tition in weapons of warfare. I strongly 
suspect that if we continue to relatively 
ignore appropriate improvements in our 
various areas of practical education, the 
1960’s will see a very practical-minded 
world outside the U. S. absorbing our world 
trade and surpassing our technical ability — 
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both in terms of war-inspired (or defense- 
inspired) productivity and in terms of 
economic productivity. 

May I also point out that when that time 
comes, American youth who will have grown 
to adulthood knowing only prosperity will 
most assuredly revolt. That time will be 
ripe for that enemy of the American way of 
life formerly referred to as creeping socialism, 
and now more frequently referred to as 
galloping socialism, to join hands with our 
arch enemy, Communism, to deal the final 
death blow to real democracy and freedom. 

Space will not permit me to give many 
specific illustrations of this tragedy and you 
really don’t need them. You know that the 
pressures of today’s college entrance exams 
are causing parents to insist that their sons 
and daughters load up with the academic 
subjects in hopes they may thereby be en- 
abled to gain admission to college at a later 
date. Similar pressures from non-educators 
are causing school boards to add advanced 
classes in the academic subjects, frequently 
dropping non-academic subjects, to assure 
full classes in the new subjects. The very 
worthy ideal of stretching the academically 
gifted is being interpreted in practice as 
ignoring the needs for improving the educa- 
tion of others. 

If you read the American Vocational 
Association Journal — and probably every 
business teacher should read it — you ob- 
served the recent article by Harold C. Hand, 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Illinois. In his article he warns that when 
we concentrate on a college prep curriculum 
in our high schools and do not provide for 
other curriculums, even the minimum prepa- 
ration necessary for successful entry into an 
occupation, we actually are advocating a 
coolie philosophy of education for the bulk 
of our young people.’ 

You know that Dr. Conant not only 
pointed out needed improvements in edu- 
cating the truly academically talented young 
people, but also concluded that for most 
young people the high school education 
should include, “‘— a series of courses leading 
to development of marketable skills.” Are 
we going to let the vocalizations of the 


‘American Vocational Journal, December, 1960, pp 


Harold C. Hand. 


academic cult succeed in burying this im- 
portant statement by Dr. Conant? 

In the mid-west we consider ourselves to 
be heavily rural in character. The last year- 
book of the Department of Rural Education, 
a department of the National Education 
Association, considered vocational education 
to be sufficiently important to warrant 
devoting the entire yearbook (1960) to 
Vocational Education for Rural America.* 
How, then, can we permit our schools to 
turn toward a single-track college prep 
curriculum? 

Once more we hear the ancient lament of 
past generations that our classes are being 
used as the “dumping ground,” with our 
able students being systematically syphoned 
off into the so-called college prep curriculum. 
Yet, approximately one-fifth of all men 
graduated from college have a major empha- 
sis in some phase of business! Are we then 
to be forced to lower our standards in college 
business courses since more students come 
to us now with less background knowledge 
in their major field of business? Moreover, 
Milton C. Olson has reminded us in his 
UBEA FORUM article, that Professor 
Terman’s 34 year study extending into 1955, 
and including over 1500 young people having 
1.Q’s of 150 or over, found that more than 
36 per cent of the men and 34 per cent of the 
women from this very gifted group entered 
occupations which were a part of our Ameri- 
can business world! Must we permit this 
“dumping ground” attitude to persist? 

Yes, this is today’s educational tragedy; 
an ancient coolie philosophy of education, 
depriving the bulk of young people of needed 
vocational education; depriving college 
bound students of needed background in 
American business; dooming large numbers 
of students to certain educational death, in a 
narrow-track academic bias gorge — a gorge 
based on an outmoded concept of mental 
discipline and a disproven assumption that 
there is only one kind of intelligence.® 

To college teachers I must say that I place 
the blame for this tragedy heavily on the 
shoulders of colleges, and on our college en- 
trance exams. As _ individuals, college 
teachers have little to do with these exams 


. 9-11, “Illinois’ Needs and the Coolie Philosophy,” by 


2The American High School Today, by James B. Conant, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, page 45. 
8V ocational Education for Rural America, Department of Rural Education, N.E.A., 1959. 


4Business Education Forum, United Business Education Association, N.E.A., Vol. 14, No. 5, Feb., 1960, pp.16-17, 
“Business Education for the Talented,” by Milton G. Olson. 


5An illustrative reference would be The Psychology of Human Differences, by Leona E. Tyler, Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc., 1956, Chapter 4, “Individual Differences in Intelligence.” 
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directly, but they must become more actively 
interested in them. Certainly we all admit 
that ability to use the English language well 
is one important requisite for success in col- 
lege; and certainly we all believe in a sound, 
broad general education. But overwhelming 
evidence was produced in the 1930’s through 
the Eight Year Study that success in college 
bears absolutely no relation to the particular 
subject-matter studied in high  school.® 
Moreover, after an important conference 
devoted to a complete study of the findings 
of this famous study, well over 200 of the 
leading colleges and universities of this 
nation announced their acceptance of this 
principle. These universities indicated that 
their doors would be open to students with 
ability, regardless of the subjects or cur- 
riculums pursued in high school. Why have 
many of these colleges reversed this promise? 
They have reversed it to the extent that the 
Phi Delta Kappan reported in June, 1959? 
that over half of the superintendents an- 
swering a national survey believed that al- 
ready our college entrance exams are causing 
high schools to change their curriculums to 
better meet the requirements of these exams. 

The problem is not confined to one state, 
it is national in scope. Most of you could 
give many specific illustrations of the recent 
adverse effect of the academic curriculum on 
business classes, and of the decrease both in 
enrollments and in effectiveness of many 
business classes. This situation exists at a 
time when this nation claims to be raising 
educational standards. Let me enumerate 
briefly some illustrations which have recently 
come to my attention. Last summer one of 
my graduate students told me her high 
school principal had informed her she could 
teach shorthand in the future only if she 
would teach both beginning shorthand and 
beginning typewriting to the same group of 
students at the same time! 

Another graduate student told me that 
she had always had two sections of book- 
keeping, and that last year her administra- 
tion had encouraged her to start an experi- 


6Time, 36:72, November 25, 1940. 


ment in bookkeeping to last for two years. 
When she arrived on her job in the fall, she 
found that she had no bookkeeping classes. 
Somehow, all those students who had wanted 
bookkeeping had found themselves scheduled 
for conflicting academic subjects. Many 
business teachers have reported that their 
classes were officially closed after one section 
was filled. Why? In order to force students 
to fill up newly added science, math, and 
foreign language classes. 


Are you and I spending our tax dollars for 
the better preparation of badly needed 
guidance personnel, only to find that kind of 
guidance in practice in our schools? 


Finally, if you should feel that I am per- 
haps being a bit cruel to our academically- 
minded colleagues, or am “talking through 
my hat,” may I strongly suggest that you re- 
read the article written by the assistant dean 
of the College of Education at the University 
of California which appears in the November 
issue of THE BALANCE SHEET; the one 
written by S. J. Wanous entitled “Let’s 
Break the Egghead Stranglehold on Business 
Education.’ 


It may well be that our “academically 
biased,” “‘egghead,”’ “narrowly-specialized,” 
academic friends are “rigging” our college 
entrance exams to provide an elite educa- 
tion for those who follow their dictates; 
and a “coolie”’ education for the remaining 
two-thirds of our youth. It may be that they 
are sincere in their beliefs; at best, however, 
they are showing professional bias an’ pro- 
fessional dishonesty in ignoring research 
findings; in ignoring the many kinds of in- 
telligence now identified, in addition to 
academic intelligence; and in ignoring basic 
philosophical concepts fundamental to a 
continuance of our American democracy in 
which every individual has a right to a place 
of dignity and respect, as he pursues his 
life’s work. 


Let us band together to disarm our 1960 


professional enemy who has infiltrated the 
minds of the American public! 


The Story of the Eight Year Study, Harper and Brothers, 1942, by Wilford M. Aikin. 
7See inside back cover of the Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XLI, No. 9, June, 1960. 
8The Balance Sheet, Vol. XX XXII, No. 3, November, 1960, pp. 104-110, “Let’s Break the ‘Egghead’ Strangle- 
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Effective Homework—The Key to a 
Suceessiul Shorthand Program 


by RUSSELL D. MADSEN 
ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


This article contains suggestions on how homework can be 
transformed from a disadvantage to an advantage for stu- 
dents and teachers. 


How successful is the shorthand program 
in your school? Is the enrollment in the 
shorthand classes declining due to the “‘space 
age’’ emphasis given to the more professional 
courses of the school curriculum? To encour- 
age the attainment of more math and science 
courses, school administrators in many 
schools have encouraged (in some schools, 
even required) the completion of five subject 
matter courses during each semester of the 
school year. 

It would appear that if the students were 
carrying five subjects instead of four that 
enrollments in all classes would increase. 
The opposite has been true of shorthand 
classes in some instances. Why? you ask. 
Has shorthand ceased to be of importance 
in the age of automation? No, the demand 
for stenographers and secretaries is as great 
as it has ever been. Then why is the short- 
hand class losing its better students to the 
other courses in the curriculum? 

I believe that many students when re- 
quired to add an additional course have 
decided to substitute a course that is less 
time consuming than shorthand. Ask almost 
any student who has completed a shorthand 
course to tell you what he disliked about his 
course. He would tell you about the hour or 
more devoted daily to the preparation of his 
shorthand homework assignment. Students 
are prone to avoid the unpleasant things in 
life, and it is my belief that too many of 
our youth have a feeling of unpleasantness 
associated with the learning of shorthand, 
primarily because of the tedious homework 
assignments. 

I want to point out that I am not one to 
sey that youth should not be challenged, but 
I do feel that each challenge should have a 
purpose and a real meaning to the student. 
In my shorthand classes I believe I have pro- 
vided such a challenge for both the classroom 
and the homework period. In providing this 
challenge I have reduced the homework 
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lesson to one-third, or less, of the time stu- 
dents in other courses usually devote to their 
assignments. It is the purpose of this article 
to explain my method of assigning home- 
work, with the hope that you might wish to 
adopt some of my ideas. 

The following is my philosophy regarding 
the presentation of shorthand homework and 
a description of the method I have used very 
successfully for over five years. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SHORTHAND 
HOMEWORK SYSTEM 


1. That it builds upon one’s knowledge of 
shorthand. 

2. That it makes an allowance for indi- 
vidual differences. 

3. That it provides an opportunity for 
thought and problem solving. 

4. That it directly develops the ability to 
construct new words and phrases. 

5. That it should assist in the development 
of skills applicable to vocational em- 
ployment. 

6. That it furnishes knowledge of results — 
the student should discover and correct 
his own errors. 

7. That it provides a basis for additional 
skill development in the classroom. 

8. That it provides a check against forget- 
ting, through constant review of all 
previous learning. 

9. That it provides a means of self- 
motivation. The student is able to feel 
that he is working for his self- 
satisfaction, not for the teacher’s satis- 
faction. 

10. The time necessary for completion of the 
assignment is within reason — its com- 
pletion is felt as desirable by the student, 
not as a daily burden. 

Using the traditional method of assigning 
shorthand homework, namely to copy short- 
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hand symbols from the textbook plate, falls 
far short of meeting this philosophy. 

My system of homework is basically one 
of writing shorthand outlines from print by 
means of self-dictation. This is how my stu- 
dents have achieved more in twenty minutes 
of study than they would ordinarily achieve 
in an hour: 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


1. A regular shorthand text (or any text 
with shorthand plates). 

2. The key or answer book to the shorthand 
plates. 

3. A shorthand notebook (preferably one 
used only for homework). 

4. A fountain pen with a shorthand writing 
point. 


WHEN TO BEGIN ASSIGNING SHORTHAND HOME- 
work: The exact time to begin the procedure 
of homework preparation will depend upon 
the ability of the students in the class and the 
techniques or methods used by the teacher. 
Most experts in the field seem to agree that 
a month or six weeks of class practice is 
necessary before the student is ready to 
benefit from formal out-of-class practice. 
When the teacher does assign the first home- 
work lesson, each step of the assignment 
should be thoroughly demonstrated so the 
students will know exactly what is expected 
of them in preparing their homework. For 
this reason, I have presented the following 
outline of the student activity involved in 
performing a homework assignment. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY IN PERFORMING THE HOME- 
WORK ASSIGNMENT 


1. Attention should be given to only one 
letter (or topic) at a time. The letter 
(assigned from materials studied in class) 
is read from the shorthand plates. 

2. As the student reads the shorthand 
plates, he may look up the answers in 
the key to any shorthand outlines he 
does not recognize. 

3. If the student experienced any difficulty 
while reading the letter from the short- 
hand plate, reading of the letter is re- 
peated until the letter can be read 
fluently without making reference to the 
key. 

4. The student then closes the textbook and 
refers to the “key” only. He is now to 
transcribe the print into shorthand in 
his homework notebook. This process is 
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in essence a form of self-dictation. The 
student must, of course, be told to write 
rather than to draw his outlines. While 
reading from the plate, a group of words 
commonly phrased will be written in this 
manner only if they are perceived as a 
phrase by the student. For purposes of 
achieving the most efficient use of time 
and to stimulate actual dictation condi- 
tions, all students should follow this 
practice: (a) If words or brief forms are 
not immediately perceived in their short- 
hand form, they should be written without 
hesitation according to the student’s best 
immediate snap judgment, or (b) if no 
mental image of an outline can be per- 
ceived, a space may be left for the missing 
word; do not waste time in deliberation. 

5. When the one letter is completely tran- 
scribed, the student has the choice of 
trying to read his shorthand outlinesor 
to turn immediately to his shorthand 
plates to look up the words he did not 
know how to write. In reality, the short- 
hand plates in the textbook have now 
become his key or answer book! 

6. If necessary, he might again review the 
shorthand plates and practice writing 
certain words or phrases, after which 
self-dictation of the same letter is re- 
peated. This time he should be able to 
write the difficult words without hesita- 
tion; he will recognize the brief forms he 
missed previously, and he will remember 
more of the phrases than he did on the 
first writing. He should now feel that 
his study of this letter has been a success 
(since his improvement is self-evident) 
and the foundation for better motivation 
in tomorrow’s classroom has _ been 
created. 

7. The six steps described, are repeated 
through each letter of the shorthand as- 
signment. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITY RELATED TO THE HOME- 
WORK PRACTICE 


1. During the first week in which homework 
is assigned, at least the first letter of the 
homework assignment should be prac- 
ticed in class prior to its assignment for 
practice out of class. This will permit the 
student to gradually progress from the 
relatively simple to the more complex 
learning situations. 

2. In most cases the following day’s class 
activity should contain an exercise corre- 
lated with the homework of the previous 
evening. This activity will serve as a 
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means by which the student can check 
the adequacy of his homework practice. 
The activity will also provide the teacher 
with a means to spot-check whether indi- 
vidual students have studied their home- 
work assignment. This inspection can be 
completed quickly and easily in a num- 
ber of ways such as: 

(a) Ask the students to transcribe a letter 
directly from the shorthand plate. They 
should be familiar with the letter if they 
practiced it as part of their homework 
practice. 

(b) Have the students repeat the homework 
assignment in class at which time the 
teacher may observe and time them. Inform 
them if their achievement is, or is not, 
satisfactory. 


(c) Ask the class to transcribe into long- 
hand certain letters from the shorthand 
notes they have written while practicing 
their homework. 

(d) Dictate the same letter in class. Com- 
pare the class performance with the home- 
work performance. There should not be an 
extreme difference although some loss of 
learning will be common. 


(e) Dictate the letter to the class and ask 
that it be transcribed. Naturally, the stu- 
dents who practiced while doing their 
homework assignment will have almost 
memorized the letter. 

(f) An alternative exercise for the more 
advanced students is to dictate a letter 
similar to the letter used for homework. 
Most shorthand textbook publishers pro- 
vide such materials. 


GRADING THE HOMEWORK PRACTICE ASSIGN- 
MENTS: The shorthand homework method 
described not only reduces student time in 
preparation but it also reduces teacher evalu- 
ation time to a minimum. Much of the 
evaluation takes place through the classroom 
exercises just described. 

The homework notebook facilitates out- 
of-class evaluation because — (1) The note- 
book serves as a chronological record of the 
student’s progress throughout the marking 
period. (2) Achievement in class can be 
compared with the number of times a letter 
is practiced outside of class. (3) Suggestions 
for improvements and illustrations of correct 
outlines can be added by the teacher, in the 
appropriate locations. To do this occa- 
sionally collect the notebooks in class and 
give the students a homework vacation for 
one day, and return the notebooks the fol- 
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lowing day. Collect only a portion of the 
notebooks each day if you have large classes. 

USE THE SHORTHAND HOMEWORK NOTEBOOK 
AS THE BASIS FOR AN ACHIEVEMENT TEST. By 
the end of the first semester, the students 
should have enough shorthand efficiency to 
answer a test containing multiple-choice, 
true-false, and short completion questions. 
Each question of the test can be identified 
with one specific letter which had been previ- 
ously assigned as homework. The homework 
notebook is actually the basis for an open 
book test — provided, of course, that the 
student has written and studied his home- 
work lessons. No more than one question 
need be asked about each letter, and fifteen 
questions are sufficient for a test. By the end 
of the second semester the better students 
should score 100 per cent on the test. This 
type of test definitely encourages the stu- 
dents to write and study all the homework 
letters assigned, and it encourages them to 
occasionally reread the letters from their 
own notes. The test, of course, is a learning 
experience in itself. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS 


1. Do not assign this type of homework 
during the first four weeks of the course. 

2. It is important that the entire homework 
procedure be completed at least one time 
in class before making the first assign- 
ment, so that the student will under- 
stand exactly what is expected of him 
when doing his homework. 

3. At first do not assign more than one or 
two letters. Gradually increase the 
length of the assignment as the students 
increase their writing speeds and basic 
knowledge. It should never be necessary 
to assign the entire lesson to the first- 
year class. 

4. Do not expect the class to study for more 
than half an hour to prepare a homework 
assignment. The best students should be 
able to complete their homework in only 
fifteen minutes, plus an additional five 
minutes devoted to reading their notes 
immediately before class. If the majority 
of the class need to study for more than 
forty minutes, reduce the length of the 
assignment. Remember the law of 
diminishing returns! 

5. Assign homework only three or four 
times a week. Never make assignments 
every day. I usually do not assign home- 
work over weekends or prior to major 
school events such as class plays. Do 

(Concluded on page 414) 
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How is Your Elementary 


Bookkeeping? 


by ABE ARNOWITZ 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Some suggestions to help generate interest 
in bookkeeping classes. 


The time has come for us to ask ourselves 
the question: Why is there such a high 
student mortality rate between the first year 
and second year of bookkeeping? Perhaps 
bookkeeping needs the same “shot in the 
arm” that Sputnik gave to mathematics 
and science. A strong and balanced economy 
for our country requires a sufficient number 
of efficient bookkeepers and accountants, 
along with the many other essential voca- 
tional and professional workers. 

Are teacher-training institutions gradu- 
ating an ample number of bookkeeping 
teachers capable of selling the subject to our 
students? My observations over the past 
years makes me suspect that there is more 
room for improvement in the teaching of 
bookkeeping than in any other area of 
business education. Are guidance counselors 
giving advanced bookkeeping the attention 
and emphasis it deserves? The American 
Accounting Association tells us that the 
“demand for good accountants is greater 
than the supply, and is likely to remain so 
for the foreseeable future.” 

Large numbers of capable students are 
taking first-year bookkeeping; how many 
more of these same students, who are capable 
of developing analytical abilities, would 
go on to advanced bookkeeping if they found 
the elementary course more interesting and 
challenging? Advanced bookkeeping should 
be a course sought by the students rather 
than as a means of escaping the secretarial 
program. 

I would like to relate certain attitudes, 
procedures, and practices that I have found 
useful in my first-year bookkeeping classes 
which have helped students decide to enter 
advanced bookkeeping classes. 

The success of any course is more de- 
pendent upon the teacher than on any other 
factor. Bookkeeping requires that the 
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teacher be enthusiastic and excited about 
the subject if it is not to be reduced to a 
scattering of unrelated and meaningless 
figures, lines, and headings. ‘The teacher 
should have a clear and convincing knowl- 
edge of the fundamental bookkeeping equa- 
tion (A = L + P). He should understand 
this equation with all its ramifications, and 
then accept the challenge presented to lodge 
it in the minds of the youngsters. We must 
always keep in mind that we are dealing, 
in elementary bookkeeping, with young 
people who are learning a new set of con- 
cepts completely different from any they 
have previously experienced. Therefore, 
teachers must use examples, illustrations, 
and words appropriate to the group. During 
the first few weeks, the bookkeeping equa- 
tion must be strongly emphasized and the 
pupils made to realize its importance to the 
complete picture of bookkeeping. 

Conduct the class in a_ business-like 
fashion and at the same time, set the tone 
for a friendly working atmosphere. Desks 
should be clear of everything but the text, 
ruler, pen, pencil, and the folder in which the 
pupil keeps his papers. There is no need to 
keep bookkeeping papers within the pages 
of the textbook. As projects and practice 
sets supersede individual exercises, the 
teacher and the pupils together should decide 
what non-essential papers can be discarded 
from the folders. 

Always have available a sufficient amount 
of the different kinds of paper necessary for 
the work at hand. Develop thrift habits in 
the use of bookkeeping paper, avoid waste, 
but not any more or less than in a good 
business office. If workbooks are not used, 
take advantage of the learning and under- 
standing that can be developed while 
columns are being headed and forms are 
being ruled. 
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Test papers and exercises should be 
returned to the students as soon as possible. 
The students will soon realize that they have 
an interested and industrious leader, and 
they will not be surprised if the same attitude 
and effort is expected from them. 

Bookkeeping cannot be taught sitting 


down. The subject must be forcefully 
taught to the students to clear up any 
misunderstandings they may have gotten 
from reading the textbook by themselves. 
Walk around the classroom while the 
students are working; administer advice, 
encouragement, and help to the individual 
students. In this way errors can be im- 
mediately detected and corrected. 

Of course, develop situations in which 
students work by themselves and at their 
own speed, but the class should be kept 
together when teaching new material. Start- 
ing, working, and finishing some exercises as 
a class gives everyone a sense of belonging, 
and nurtures the desire to stay together. 

Headings of journals and columns, account 
titles, and beginning balances can be set up 
in ink, but I favor pencil for the actual work 
of journalizing, posting, and the preparation 
of reports. This takes some of the fear out 
of bookkeeping and the pupil has _ less 
anxiety about making a mistake. In this 
way, errors can be easily and readily cor- 
rected without detracting from the appear- 
ance of the work. 

The most positive way of dampening 
interest and slowing up the bookkeeping 
learning process is to give reading assign- 
ments in the textbook and then require 
written answers to the questions at the end 
of the chapter. The textbook is best used as 
a reference source. Get your classes working 
on the textbook exercises as quickly as 
possible; keep things moving. 

Stress the importance of accuracy, neat- 
ness, and speed, in that order of importance, 
and constantly remind and encourage the 
pupils to improve along these lines. 

Students can help in organizing and setting 
up the papers for a project. The teacher and 
the class should decide the number of lines 
to allow for accounts, the spacing of lines 
for the journals, the placement of reports, 
and so on. Take advantage of the con- 
comitant learnings consonant with the 
bookkeeping learning process. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a pupil 
with good intentions than his falling behind 
the rest of the class in his work. At this 
time, the frustration is so great that the 
students have no idea how to keep up with 
the class. The teacher should be aware of 
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such cases and aid the student through 
special attention in class, extra help outside 
of class, or on special occasions, allow the 
student to borrow the work of an outstand- 
ing student. Helping a student keep abreast 
of the class will aid in keeping to a minimum 
the number of drop-out students. In fact, 
a bookkeeping teacher should derive much 
satisfaction from his efforts if at the end of 
the term all students still maintain their 
interest in bookkeeping and desire to con- 
tinue to advanced bookkeeping. This is one 
of the best yardsticks to measure how well 
individual differences were respected. 

A simple device for measuring student 
production and achievement is a check mark 
for an accepted piece of work. However, 
an accepted piece of work is a perfect paper 
in every respect; bookkeeping theory, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and form. Errors should 
be circled in red pencil and pupils should be 
required to re-submit papers after corrections 
are made. Pupils know at all times how 
many check marks in the teachers’ record 
book are necessary to be up to date. It is 
amazing how students strive for these check 
marks. Letter or numerical values can be 
used for examination or test scores. 

In a project involving several parts of a 
bookkeeping cycle such as general ledger, 
customer ledger, and schedule of accounts 
receivable, incentive is given to the pupils if 
a check mark grade is given for each perfect 
part of the project, rather than waiting 
until the project is completed before giving 
a check mark. 

Take some liberty in your teaching pro- 
cedures if you think it will help the learning 
situation. For instance, after all the special 
journals have been studied individually and 
a comprehensive project is being done for 
the first time, have the students select and 
record only the transactions for the sales 
journal; then select and record only entries 
for the purchases journal; and so on through 
the remaining journals. The proper use of a 
particular journal will thus be more firmly 
established in the minds of the pupils. Of 
course, this procedure is not necessary once 
consolidation of learning has taken place. 

Look for procedures that serve more than 
one purpose. In your board demonstration 
of pencil footing of accounts, pupils should 
place the accounts, with the individual 
figures, on the chalkboard. The class can 
use these accounts on the board to check 
their own account debits and credits, these 
same accounts can then be used to illustrate 
pencil footings. Proper ruling and posting 
procedures for the journals can also be 
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shown on the board simultaneously with the 
checking of the correct totals of the journals. 

Vary your teaching procedures; work at 
the board while students work at their desks; 
another time, have students work by them- 
selves and arrive at their own solutions to 
the problems; still another time, give the 
solution to a problem and have the students 
explain or demonstrate how this answer was 
attained. 

Homework should be a natural outgrowth 
of classwork, or at least related to the work 
that is presently being done in the class- 
room. I find it most beneficial to use the 
last five or ten minutes of the class session 
to get the homework assignments clearly 
established, explained, and perhaps started. 
During this short period, individual atten- 
tion can be given to the slower students. By 
all means, do not give homework just for the 
sake of giving homework; make it purposeful 
and functional. If homework was worth 
assigning, then it is worth being checked by 
the teacher, or reviewed by the class. 

Help students answer the why, as well as 
the how, of bookkeeping. Encourage your 
students to ask questions. From these 
questions, your students will understand 
such elementary matters as why entries are 
first recorded in a journal; why the extra 
work and time is taken to transfer the same 
information to the ledger; why some accounts 
need adjustment at the end of the fiscal 
period while other accounts need no adjust- 
ment. Be prepared to raise many questions 
of why, using caution not to take too much 
for granted. The obvious answers to you 
may not be so obvious to your pupils. 

Add realism to the work and give life and 
meaning to figures. Make comments about 
various accounts if they are exceptionally 
large or small. Make comparisons of the 
balances of accounts receivable and accounts 
payable; question why one type of business 
would need a sales returns and allowances 
journal and why it is not so important in 
another type of business; compare the 
percentage of gross profit on sales with that 
of net profit on sales. Interesting discussions 
can be developed from analytical questions 
of this type, and the students will gain much 
more insight into business activity. 

Develop a class atmosphere in which the 
students eagerly strive to get correct 
answers. Students should be thrilled with 
a sense of satisfaction when the debits equal 
the credits in the trial balance; when the 
balances of the accounts receivable and 
accounts payable controlling accounts equal 
the totals of the balances of the subsidiary 
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ledger; when the debit columns of the cash 
journals equal the credit columns; and when 
the correct net profit is calculated. 

Tests can be both a measuring and a teach- 
ing device, and should be kept objective and 
easy to score. An entry given in answer to a 
test question which is not completely wrong 
can be given partial credit. It is amazing 
to see how the taste of success can encourage 
even better work from your students. 

Besides displaying outstanding student 
work, the bulletin board can show account- 
ing career pamphlets and notices of career 
conferences and clinics. Select a good movie 
occasionally and invite an accountant or a 
businessman to talk to the class. 

When I have more than one class of the 
same grade, I promote a friendly competi- 
tion between these classes. After a test or 
examination, each class figures the median 
score for their class, and they compare this 
score with the score of the other class. 
Sometimes, each class takes the other class’ 
examination and they compare scores. 

Greater interest in the field is promoted 
by a general discussion of beginning salaries, 
working conditions, and special requirements 
of bookkeepers. Much can be learned from 
the want ads of your local newspapers for 
by a general discussion of beginning salaries, 
bookkeepers and accountants. At least once 
a term I read some of these want ads to the 
class from the Sunday edition of the New 
York Times. These ads aid greatly in 
providing students with an awareness of the 
prestige and importance of a bookkeeper in 
the business office. 

Each school and each teacher should ex- 
amine their bookkeeping program and take 
any necessary steps for its vitalization. 
There is a need for more study and exchange 
of ideas in the areas of teaching personnel, 
course of study, guiding and selecting of 
students, and teaching procedures and 
methods. We business educators must 
accept our responsibility if we are to help 
meet the needs of our students and society. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for 
Programs of Office Practice and Procedures”’ 
will be sent without charge to any interested 
teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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. secu 
Be. bi * 


“TI feel like giving up! How can I raise my 
standards of achievement, as business educa- 
tors say I should, when all I’m getting in my 
classes these days are the low achievers? All 
the bright students are being steered into 
strictly academic courses. The business 
department has become just a dumping 
ground! Business teachers are holding an 
empty snipe sack, but very few bright stu- 
dents are entering.” 

Have thoughts like these ever come to 
your mind even if you didn’t dare utter 
them? How many times has your heart 
ached when a fine beginning typist says, 
“I'd like to take more business training, but 
I’m planning to go on to college, and my 
schedule is so full of courses I must take that 
there is no room for any more business 
courses!” 

This seems to be the situation all over the 
country. Business teachers complain that 
their departments are not drawing their 
fair share of the brighter students. Why? 

Some say it’s the fault of the administra- 
tors and guidance personnel; ever since 
Sputnik they have become panicky and have 
gone all out in their efforts to route the 
high achievers into scientific training in 
hopes of developing potential world leader- 
ship in this area again. They forget that 
business also needs high caliber leaders, if 
our nation is to keep pace on the economic 
level. 

Other teachers blame the colleges. Many 
of them have vociferously complained that 
more and more students come to them un- 
prepared in the fundamentals of English, 
science, and mathematics. Thus, the 
secondary administrator is determined that 
this criticism shall not be levelled justly at 
his school, so he convinces the local board of 
education to require additional training in 
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Are You Attracting Bright 
Students? 


by DORIS M. THOMAS 
BEND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BEND, OREGON 


Miss Thomas points out how the business depart- 
ment can have its share of bright students. 


these subjects for all his students. Then he 
can lean back in his chair with a clear con- 
science, feeling that the criticisms leveled at 
the teaching in these areas apply only to that 
neighboring school which requires its stu- 
dents to take only the bare minimum of 
courses established by the state department 
of education! 

In this line of thinking the administrator 
overlooks the fact that it is the quality of 
teaching that counts and not necessarily the 
length of exposure. Obviously, by lengthen- 
ing the list of required subjects, there are 
fewer opportunities for his students to select 
subjects of their own choice. Since business 
subjects are classified as electives, there are 
fewer opportunities for college-bound stu- 
dents to take them since the courses are 
being crowded out of the schedules. 

Again, many parents are misinformed as to 
what is required for college entrance. When 
they were young, perhaps they took two 
years of Latin and one year of algebra before 
going to college; so, they insist that their 
children take these same courses, regardless 
of whether they are required or are pertinent 
to the particular studies their children plan 
to pursue. When they are finally enlightened, 
it is often too late for their children to enroll 
in many business subjects. 

Others point out that there are very few 
large scholarships available to allure bright 
business students. Yet, there are numerous 
ones for other fields. I know of one student 
who was granted a $1400 science scholarship 
for four years. She was a rapid learner in all 
subjects and admittedly chose science simply 
because it seemed most likely the field that 
could offer her a free college education. 

It’s all very easy to place the blame on 
someone else. Could it be the fault of the 
business teachers themselves? What have 
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they done to attract the brighter students? 

Business teachers need to sell the idea of 
the importance of taking their subjects to 
the students, their parents, administrators, 
and counselors. This is no time to try to 
attract students with a lot of wishful 
thinking — for higher calibre scholars. 
Teachers can do something about the situa- 
tion, but it will take some real effort on their 
part. 

The best way to entice bright students 
into business classes is for business teachers 
to do an exceptionally fine job of teaching. 
Whether we like it or not, students compare 
teachers; and if the business teachers have 
the reputation of being boring and doing 
nothing in class but drill work in the same 
old way, they can’t hope to draw brighter 
students. Excessive drills kill student 
interest in classes quicker than anything 
else. Teachers of the business skills need to 
develop “‘a bag full of tricks” to use through- 
out the year. When the novelty of the new 
skill has worn off, the teacher needs to 
introduce a variety of techniques to elimin- 
ate boredom when she makes a concentrated 
push for more speed and accuracy. With this 
variety of teaching techniques, students 
often express surprise that the period has 
ended so quickly. Enthusiastic students are 
the best salesmen for the business depart- 
ment. 

We business teachers should have a more 
liberal exchange of teaching technique ideas 
in our professional magazines, in associa- 
tional conferences, and in procedure courses 
in summer schools. Frequently, teachers are 
reluctant to share their techniques for fear 
someone will ridicule them or think the 
method pedagogically unsound. They need 
to share specific ideas they have found which 
work for them. Why do successful teachers 
sometimes guard these as if they were a 
military secret? Are they selfishly afraid 
that someone else might use them and there- 
by overshadow their own success? 

Business teachers should be_ publicity 
conscious. Too often we assume that no one 
would be interested in our department when 
we answer the school reporter’s question, 
“Have you any news you want put in the 
paper?” An alert business teacher takes 
advantage of every opportunity to exploit 
anything that might lend itself to a story for 
both the school and town papers. 

Make it a point to get acquainted with the 
school photographer. Publicity for your 
department should be supplemented with 
photographs — photographs of students at 
business machines, pictures of winners of 
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special skill awards, pictures of a panel 
discussion in the consumer economics class, 
pictures of guest speakers, or even an un- 
usual bulletin board that was made by 
students. If you can’t find something 
interesting enough going on in your classes to 
make a story in the school paper at least 
once a month, then you have found your 
trouble — your classes are boring and no 
bright student would want to enroll in them. 

One of the best supplements to sparkle 
classroom interest in the business field is the 
formation of a business club. The Future 
Business Leaders of America club, conceived 
in 1942 by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
Columbia University, and sponsored by the 
United Business Education Association, has 
proven its usefulness and popularity among 
youth by growing to 2200 clubs in these 
nineteen years. Its sound program challenges 
students of all abilities, and it is a natural for 
stimulating closer relationships between the 
school and the business community. 

Most freshmen or sophomores are taking 
beginning typing. One day could be set 
aside in these classes before pre-registration 
for the next year, in which an FBLA member 
from other business classes would come into 
each typing class and explain, in a well- 
prepared speech, just what each business 
subject covers and how he feels that subject 
was useful to him. Throughout the year 
invite townspeople who are successful secre- 
taries, accountants, or salesmen to speak in 
behalf of their occupations. Students are 
more likely to be convinced of the desir- 
ability of enrolling in other business subjects 
when they get first-hand information of its 
usefulness from their fellow students or a 
successful businessman. 

It isn’t hard to convince parents that 
business subjects are important to the back- 
ground of even the brightest students. How 
many of them have wished they had known 
more about contracts, mortgages, install- 
ment buying, and had the practice of filling 
out income tax forms as do our modern 
bookkeeping and law students. It’s a ques- 
tion of parents feeling strongly enough about 
the benefits of their children being trained 
in these basic business concepts to request 
their boards of education to make it possible 
to schedule such subjects in the program of 
even the college-bound students. 

Business teachers must not overlook the 
fact that often their administrators and 
counselors do not have a business back- 
ground. They may be unfamiliar with some 
of the specific projects being undertaken in 

(Concluded on page 415) 
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Occupational Use of Typing Skill 
Among Graduates of a Collegiate 
School of Business 


by LEONARD J. WEST 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


This article shows the need for typewriting skill in all phases 
of business. 


Ever since the publication of the Ford! and 
Carnegie? Foundation reports on higher edu- 
cation for business, collegiate schools of 
business in general, and _ business-teacher 
education and secretarial departments in 
particular, have been engaged in a turmoil 
of self-evaluation, self-justification, charges, 
and countercharges. The controversy has 
been long on opinion and, relatively speak- 
ing, short on facts. Without presuming to 
argue the pros and cons of the deeper issues, 
this article presents some plain facts about 
the usefulness of typing skill among gradu- 
ates of a collegiate school of business over a 
10-year post-graduation job history. 

The findings about typing skill to be de- 
scribed represent one minor aspect of a 
large-scale survey carried out in 1959 of all 
675 graduates during the period 1949-1958 
of the School of Business of Southern Illinois 
University.’ Responses to this questionnaire 


survey were received from 481 (71 per cent) 
of the graduates, and the respondents were 
found to be a representative sample of all 
675 graduates. 

The respondents surveyed in the spring of 
1959 range from 31 persons with a 10-year 
job history (1949 graduates) through 102 
persons with a 10-month job history (1958 
graduates). Their occupations run the 
gamut of practically all those found in the 
business world. 

Respondents were asked to check one of 
a series of options to the question: “How 
useful is the ability to operate a typewriter 
for a person with your job history?” The 
options were: Essential, Quite Helpful, 
Moderately Useful, and Of Little or No Use. 
Table 1 shows the per cent of the 449 em- 
ployed persons answering this question who 
chose each of the four response categories 
according to 1959 occupational titles. 


TABLE 1 
USEFULNESS OF TYPING SKILL FOR PERSONS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
Per Cent 
Essen- Quite Moderately Of Little Weighted 
Job Duties tial Helpful Useful OrNo Use Mean Rating No. 
Clerical-Secretarial....... 70 9 0 22 2.26 23 
Senior Accounting....... 10 0 33 56 .67 18 
Junior Accounting....... 9 28 37 26 1.19 68 
| IRS 26 31 28 16 1.67 58 
Credit & Collec., Loans... 20 50 20 10 1.80 10 
Junior Management...... 40 10 30 20 1.80 10 
556s chsh do 4% 14 14 28 43 1.00 ,7 
ne 25 50 0 25 .80 ) 4 
Senior Management...... 16 32 39 14 1.40 44 
Specialized-Technical..... 23 32 26 19 1.58 53 
Office or Personnel Mgnt.. 22 28 11 39 1.38 18 
EEO TEAL IIE 63 22 10 + 2.44 116 
Purely Military Duties... 25 35 25 15 1.70 20 
All Respondents....... 33 26 23 18 1.74 
Ns ie cats ae he eis 148 117 104 80 449 


1R. A. Gordon and J. E. Howell. Higher Education for Business. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 

2Frank Pierson, et al. The Education of American Businessmen. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

3Leonard J. West. A School of Business Surveys Its Alumni — 1949-1958. Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1960, pp. xiii f 158 (Mimeo). Summarized as: Education for Business — A Survey of Southern’s Alumni, 
1949-1958. Southern Illinois Business Bulletin, (Fall) 1960, Vol. 10, No. 4, 2-12. 
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As indicated in Table 1, 148 or one-third 
of the 449 respondents found typing skill to 
be essential; one-half of all respondents were 
about equally divided between those who 
found typing skill to have been “‘Quite Use- 
ful’ and ‘“‘Moderately Useful.”’ Little more 
than one-sixth of all respondents found little 
or no use for typing skill. Nearly five-sixths 
of the graduates of a collegiate school of busi- 
ness with a post-graduation job history 
ranging from one year through ten years 
found typing skill to be at least moderately 
useful. For all employed graduates the 
average rating of typing skill (at 1.74) falls 
three-fourths of the way between “Moder- 
ately Useful” and “Quite Helpful.” With 
a few exceptions, this rating holds pretty 
well for graduates in the variety of occupa- 
tions shown in the table. 


Even excluding business teaching and 
secretarial majors ( and more than two-fifths 
of the 116 persons in ‘“Education”’ were not 
high school business teachers), four of every 
five graduates who majored in accounting, 
economics, marketing or management found 
typing skill to have been at least moderately 
useful in their occupations. 

The possibility that typing skill is mainly 
useful as an entry into an occupation, and 
that it tends to diminish in importance as a 
college graduate moves, over time, toward 
higher-level jobs was also examined and 
found not to be the case. The ratings given 
to the usefulness of typing skill by persons in 
each graduation year are substantially simi- 
lar throughout the ten-year period surveyed, 
ranging from 1.43 to 2.12 and centering 
about 1.80 (four-fifths of the way between 
“Moderately Useful’ and “‘Quite Helpful’’)* 
—with eight of the ten ratings falling 
between 1.7 and 1.9. 


Easily the strongest comment is one 
volunteered by a male respondent who owns 
his own business and reports an income of 
$15,000 a year, who wrote: 

I sincerely feel that shorthand and typing 

are a must for every man who intends to enter 

the business field. I owe 90 per cent of my 
progress in the last nine years to these two 
things. Without shorthand and typing 
knowledge, I would never have gotten started. 

I might add that it was indispensable in all 

my past jobs as well as in my present 

business. 


Shall we advise this man to hire a good 
secretary? 


There is no reason to believe that the 
occupational experiences of Southern Illinois 
University’s School of Business graduates 
differ appreciably from those of business 
graduates elsewhere. The fact that the aver- 
age 1959 income of these graduates was just 
about the average annual 1959 income of the 
nation’s college graduates in the same age 
range suggests that the graduates in question 
are typical of graduates of other institutions. 
Thus it seems appropriate to generalize that 
typing skill makes a clear contribution to a 
considerable range of business occupations 
over as much as a ten-year job history. Ac- 
countants type, salesmen type, managers 
type, practically everybody types. 

To those who object to typewriting in- 
struction at college levels, one might ask: 
How do you propose to meet the clear need 
for typing proficiency among those in busi- 
ness occupations? 





TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


There are forty lessons and a 
section of prescription drills in this 
book. Each lesson includes an error 
prevention practice, selected speed 
goal practice, speed with controlled 
time writing, and a follow-up exercise. 


The new 10-minute writings provide 
for a range in speed of 60-80 words 
per minute without repeating any 
portion of the copy. Drills, exercises 
and timed writings show word count 
and a word scale. A progress chart 
is furnished with each copy of the 
book. 


This supplementary typing book 
will assist in the preparation of per- 
sons for office work and aid in im- 
proving their performance after they 
are employed in the office. 


List price, $1.76 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 











‘The discrepancy between the average rating of 1.80 and the 1.74 shown in Table 1 arises from the fact that the 
former figure includes the responses of thirty-some-odd persons who were formerly but are not now employed 


((i.e., housewives, graduate students). 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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e for students 


e for teachers 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Tth Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 
HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS— 





Personal-use values as well as business-use 
values 


Meaningful concrete introduction of each fun- 
damental process or principle 


Concise explanations 


Illustrative examples with model solutions and 
a complete explanation of the solution 


Immediate practice on problems similar to il- 
lustrative examples 


Carefully planned general reviews to insure 
retention 


An optional workbook and a series of tests 


Complete solutions book and a comprehensive 
teachers’ manual 











Dallas 2 
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News 


CLASSROOM 


AND PROFESSIONAL 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The thirteenth annual Business Education 
Conference at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, will be sponsored 
by the Chi Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon to 
be held on Friday, June 16. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Newer Developments in Television In- 
struction.” The program will include a 
keynote talk on newer developments in the 
area of televising educational programs, a 
demonstration of television instruction in 
one or two business subjects, an op portunity 
to view the latest equipment in television in 
educational institutions, and group dis- 
cussions on research problems in this area 
of interest to business teachers. The pro- 
gram is being planned by Dorothy H. Veon, 
professor of education, and Leslie Greenhill, 
associate director of academic research, both 
faculty members at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Other arrangements for this conference 
will be under the supervision of Louise 
Westrick, Johnstown Senior High School, 
who is president of Chi Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 

* + o~ 


Georgia Elects Officers 


Joseph F. Specht, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, was elected the 
new president of the Georgia Business 
Education Association. He succeeds Eileen 
T. Altrock, East Atlanta High School. 

Other new officers are: vice-president, 
Milton Chambers, Berry College, Rome; 
secretary, Juanita Bridges, Dalton High 
School; treasurer, James Kantner, Gordon 
Military College, Barnesville. 
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Kansas Work-Study Program 


The Department of Business and Business 
Education, Emporia State, has announced 
that applications are now available for the 
work-study program for business teachers 
who wish to enroll for the summer of 1961. 

In addition to full-time paid work experi- 
ence during the day, one evening seminar 
will be held each week. Topics for discussion 
will be selected from the field experience and 
will include factors affecting business success, 
testing and placement, training programs in 
business, incentives, implications of modern 
data processing systems and techniques, and 
requirements for work experience and direc- 
tion. 

Graduate credit is granted those admitted 
to the graduate school. Special summer 
credit is available for those who do not seek 
admissions to the Graduate School. 

Coordinator of the work-study program 
will be Richard F. Reicherter, assistant 
professor of business and business education. 

Those wishing to apply should write to 
Dr. Raymond B. Russell, Chairman of the 
Department of Business and Business Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


South Carolina Meeting 


At the spring meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Business Education Association, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Virginia Atkinson, Parker District High 
School, Greenville; vice-president, Evelyn 
Harvey, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia; secretary-treasurer, Sunnie Hud- 
son, University of South Carolina, Columbia. 
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California Elects Officers 


The California Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion met for the annual 
state convention in San 
Diego on March 24 to 27. 
At this convention, 
Dr. John Linn, San Fran- 
cisco State College, was 
elected president. The 
other officers elected 
were: vice-president, 
Gervase A. Eckenrod, 
Fresno City College, 
Fresno, California; secre- 
tary, Dr. Robert Place, 
Chico State College, 
Chico, California; treas- 
urer, Dr. Edgar Pittman, Foothills College, 
Mountain View, California; and historian, 
Albert Giordano, Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege, Monterey, California. Lura Lynn 
Straub, San Diego State College, will serve 
on the board as past president. 

At the closing luncheon, Mrs. Cora A. 
Warner, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, was given a life 
membership in recognition of her many 
years of faithful service. 

This year, for the first time, a contest was 
conducted to select a learned paper in 





Dr. Linn 


business education. The recipient of the 
first award was Robert M. Johnston, 
Saratoga High School, Saratoga, California. 

At the closing luncheon, Donald J. 
Robertson, manager of the West Coast 
branch of South-Western Publishing Co., 
was given the C.B.E.A. Recognition Award 
for Service to Education with the following 
citation: 

“Donald J. Robertson, loyal friend of 
business education. His modest, unassuming, 
self-effacing leadership has contributed beyond 
measure to the effectiveness of business educa- 
tion in California. A former business teacher 
himself, his understanding of the job of the 
classroom teacher, his sympathy with their 
problems, and his concern for the welfare of 
business students has made him their personal 
friend, counselor, and confidant. He is never 
too busy to help a teacher or a student, whether 
it concerns a classroom matter or a professional 
or personal problem. His dedicated support of 
business education is an inspiration to all. 

“In short, his identification with business 
education is so complete, his professionalism 
is so sincere, his devotion to the on-going 
contribution of business education to our 
society and the American business system is 
such that we tend to forget that he is a respected 
and successful business man.” 








University of Connecticut 
Institute 


Dean R. Malsbary, head of the business 
education department of the University of 
Connecticut, has announced that the ninth 
annual Business Education Institute at the 
University will be held July 5-7. 

The theme of the Institute this year will 
be “Business Education in the Modern 
Curriculum.” 

Dr. F. Robert Paulsen, newly appointed 
dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Connecticut, will deliver the 
opening address. Other speakers will include 
Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Buffalo, New York; Bruce I. 
Blackstone, Consultant, Office Occupations, 
U.S. Department of Education; and Charles 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

For further information and a brochure 
describing the Institute, write to Dr. Dean 
R. Malsbary, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 
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Florida Business Education 
Association 


The annual spring meeting of the Florida 
Business Education Association was held in 
Jacksonville on March 17. Laurence Lee, Jr., 
president of the Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company, was the speaker. His topic was 
‘Business Administration in Our World 
Economy.” 

The following new officers were elected to 
take office in October: chairman, Berneece 
Overholtz, Northeast High School, St., Peters- 
burg; chairman-elect, Ellen Butler, Strana- 
han High School, Ft. Lauderdale; treasurer, 
Wilma Bidwell, Edgewater High School, 
Orlando; secretary, Louise Graham, 
St. John’s River Junior College, Palatka. 

It was announced that Dr. Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will serve as con- 
sultant for the Tenth Annual Fall Work 
Conference to be held in Orlando on Octo- 
ber 6 and 7. The theme of the conference 
will be “‘Accent on the Positive.” 
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Helen Reynolds Retires 


Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
professor of education, 
School of Education, 
New York University, 
New York City, will re- 
tire from that institution 
at the end of this school 


year. 
Dr. Reynolds earned 
her M.A. and Ed.D. 


degrees from New York 
University. 

Prior to her appoint- 
ment to the staff of New 
York University, she 
taught at Sandusky, 
Ohio, High School and 
Ohio University, where she held the position 
as head of the business education depart- 
ment. 

She was one of the early developers of the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association. She 
has been president of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Business Education (forerunner of 
the U.B.E.A.), of the National Association 
of Business Teacher Training Institutions 
(now N.A.B.T.E.), and of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association (the fourth 
woman in the Association’s history toachieve 
that distinction). She has been secretary of 
the National Council for Business Education 
(now the Executive Board of U.B.E.A.) 
almost throughout the life of that organiza- 
tion. For a number of years, she has been a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
Pitman Commercial Teachers Association, 
New York City. 

Dr. Reynolds has published articles in 
virtually every business education journal. 
She was editor of the 1945 Business Educa- 
tion Yearbook published jointly by E.B.T.A. 
and N.B.T.A., and was a member of the 
Editorial Commission of the Yearbook for 
two terms. 








Dr. Reynolds 


Eastern Illinois Meeting 


Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, 
held the annual spring meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the Illinois Business Teachers 
Association on April 12. 

The program featured an address by 
T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, on the teaching of type- 
writing. 

.-JAt the close of Dr. Crawford’s presenta- 
tion, there was an open discussion on the 
common problems of teaching typewriting. 
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National Catholic Institute 


The National Biennial Institute for Busi- 
ness Educators, sponsored by the Northeast 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association, will be held at Boston College, 
Boston, Massachusetts, from June 14 
through June 22. 

The theme of the Institute, “Beyond the 
Highlights,” will be keynoted by: Reverend 
Charles Donovan, §.J., Dean, School of 
Education, Boston College; Reverend J. 
Luke Lennon, O.P., Dean, Providence 
College, Providence, Rhode Island; Brother 
Leo Ryan, C.S.V., National C.B.E.A. 
President, and Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Marquette University, Milwaukee; 
John Canty, Director of Business Education, 
Boston Public Schools; James L. Hayes, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

An important development of the Insti- 
tute will include extensive work on economic 
education for business students in addition 
to the skill building portion of the program. 

Appearing on the program will be national 
leaders in business education, including 
T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois; 
Sister M. Alexius, O.P., head, business 
education department, Edgewood College, 
Madison, Wisconsin; John L. Rowe, chair- 
man, business education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; Lewis D. 
Boynton, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain; and Vincent P. Wright, 
Dean, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston College. 


Consumer Information 
Conference 


The annual conference of the Council on 
Consumer Information was held April 6, 
7, and 8 at the Ambassador Hotel in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The conference dealt with many problems 
related to consumer credit, family financial 
counseling, international relations among 
consumer groups, quality of consumer goods 
and services, and progress and plans for 
implementing consumer interests. 

Richard L. D. Morse, head of the depart- 
ment of family economics, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, is president of the 
Council on Consumer Information. 
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Dorothy M. Ford is Leader 
Among Professional Women 


Dorothy M. Ford, 
Consultant in Business 
and Distributive Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles County 
Schools, is being spon- 
sored as a nominee for 
the office of third vice 
president of the National 
Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 
Mrs. Ford has the back- 
ing of the California 
federation. She is a past 
state president and is 
active In many business, 
professional, civic, and 
_ educational activities in 
her community and throughout the state of 
California. 

She graduated from the University of 
Kansas as a Phi Beta Kappa, and was a 
member of Mortar Board. Her Master’s 
degree was obtained at Los Angeles State 
College in Counseling and Guidance. She is 
presently working on her doctorate at the 
University of Southern California. 

Business-wise, Mrs. Ford spent several 
years in the personnel field with such com- 
panies as Union Oil, American Can, and 
Ohrbach’s. When the latter company came 
to the West Coast, the management asked 
Mrs. Ford to leave her position as Graduate 
Counselor and Placement Officer at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and 
come with their firm in the capacity of 
Personnel Manager to set up and manage the 
personnel division, which included the hiring 
and staffing of the store. She served as 
Personnel Manager of Ohrbach’s for eight 
years when she left to accept her present 
position with the Los Angeles County 
Schools as Consultant in Business and 
Distributive Education. 




















Mrs. Ford 
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Tennessee Officers 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Business Education Association was held in 
Memphis on March 17. New officers of the 
association are as follows: president, 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville; first vice-president, Jerry 
Rust, Austin Peay State College, Clarks- 
ville; second vice-president, R. W. Jennings, 
Memphis State University, Memphis; 
secretary-treasurer, Patty Landon, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville. 
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New York Economic Workshop 


A workshop on economic education for 
business will be held at State University of 
New York, College of Education, Albany, 
from August 14 through August 25. 

The workshop will provide the oppor- 
tunity for business teachers to study 
economic concepts as they apply at the 
present time. Materials will be developed 
so that business teachers can strengthen 
their teaching in many of the business sub- 
jects, including business arithmetic, book- 
keeping, business law, business organization, 
and salesmanship. 

Three hours of graduate college credit may 
be earned by participants. 

Business teachers interested in _partici- 
pating in this workshop should write to 
Dr. Milton C. Olson, Director of Business 
Education, State University College of 
Education, Albany, New York. 


Workshop in the 
Colorado Mountains 


Beginning on June 21, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado, will offer a 
workshop in business education which will 
be of interest to both business teachers and 
school administrators. The workshop will 
be titled “Business Education Workshop: 
Communications and Automation.” 

Clyde Blanchard, office management con- 
sultant of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and former 
chairman of business education of Tulsa 
University, will be in charge of the first week 
of the workshop dealing with “Communi- 
cations.” 

The second week of the workshop will 
feature E. Dana Gibson. professor of office 
management, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California. Dr. Gibson will 
spend one week on the topic of ““Automa- 
tion.” 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage—a growing shortage — of competently- 
trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 
A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 
must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 
and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 
education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


Let’s Not Educate Square Pegs for Round Holes 


“Oh you shouldn’t take business subjects! 
Anyone with your ability and scholastic 
standing should be majoring in mathe- 
matics, scsence, and engineering.” 


How many times we have heard words 
to this effect from some well-meaning 
counselor who sincerely believes that all 
brilliant students should be scientists or 
engineers? Do we agree? Should all 
gifted students be channeled into math- 
science? 

“T don’t want my son to enter business. 

I want him to attend the university and 

become a professional man.”’ 

We often hear this pronouncement from 
a devoted parent who fails to realize that 
perhaps his child is not college material. 
Or, maybe the youngster is not interested 
in becoming a doctor, lawyer, or research 
physicist. One is reminded of the cartoon 
in a recent issue of the New Yorker maga- 
zine, which shows a young man in cap, 
gown, and a college diploma in his hand, 
saying to his proud parents, ““Now can I 
be a fireman?” 

Let’s not educate square pegs for round 
holes. The first task facing a graduate is 
to find a job. Consider job opportunities 
in your community. What do people do? 
What do they need to know? We must 
gear our educational offerings to these 
openings. An examination of the Sunday 
“Help Wanted” section of any metro- 
politan newspaper will show that an over- 
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whelming majority of the openings are in 
the field of business. The demand for 
competent office and sales personnel is ever 
increasing. 

Business education has an obligation to 
all students. It must offer general educa- 
tion courses such as typewriting, business 
fundamentals, and some form of record 
keeping as a must for all boys and girls; 
it must have courses such as an introduc- 
tion to accounting and economics for the 
college bound students who plan to enter 
business administration; it must do an 
outstanding job of preparing the business 
major to take the initial step from school 
to business. To do these things a re- 
examination of course, content, and se- 
quence should continue. 

With proper testing, guidance, and 
programming, we will not educate square 
pegs for round holes. Several factors must 
be taken into account: the high drop-out 
rate between the ninth and twelfth grades; 
the fact that many students are of non- 
college ability; the realization that many 
students in the upper 25 per cent of the 
graduating class do not go on to college; 
and that although there is a demand for 
scientists and engineers, many students 
are not interested in attending college and 
will find happiness and security in a busi- 
ness position with career-satisfying status. 

GEORGE M. DaVALL 


SUPERVISOR, BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 
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21st 
Edition 


A CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS 
Introductory Course 
(Chapters 1-19) 


Elementary Course 


(Chapters 1-30) 


First-Year Course 


(Chapters 1-36) 


Advanced Course 
(Chapters 1-28) 


(Also in a Canadian anda Spanish 
Edition) 
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JOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


arison, Forkner, and Boynton 


isier to learm and easier to teach 


More attention to ease in teaching and learning was given by the 
authors, editors, and consultants in building the twenty-first edition. 
Careful consideration is given to the proper grade level of vocabulary, 
the gradual introduction of new terms, the readable length of sentences 
and paragraphs, and the proper selection and placement of illustrations 
with the textual material. There is a proper balance among theory, 
application, and drill that makes the book easy for a teacher to present 
and for the student to understand and master. 


The following comment from a teacher in New Mexico is representative 
of how teachers feel about the twenty-first edition: ‘I would like to say 
that the students and I appreciate the concise organization and readily 
understood content of this text, with its practical, step-by-step develop- 
ment of material. We feel that it is almost impossible to go wrong in 
this course if the text and other materials are employed in the manner 
prescribed by the authors.”’ 


You will applaud also the twenty-first edition when you use it in your 
classes. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 





Doctorate for Riggs 


Orville A. Riggs, chair- 
man of the Department 
of Business Administra- 
tion, Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois, has 
been granted the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree by 
the graduate school of 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington. His areas 
of graduate preparation 
include the fields of busi- 
ness administration, eco- 
nomics, and_ business 
education. The title of 
his doctoral dissertation 
was “Instructional Ac- 
counting Programs in Church-Related 
Colleges.” 

Dr. Riggs received his bachelor’s degree 
from Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. He received his master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Dr. Riggs holds’ a “Life Supervisory 
Certificate’ granted by the superintendent 
of public instruction of Illinois. 





Kizer and Harwood Honored 


At the fall meeting of the Alabama 
Association of Business Schools, awards were 
made to the teacher of the year and the 
administrator of the year. Best administra- 
tor of the year went to Milton Kizer, 
president, Larimore Business College, 
Florence. Mr. Kizer is the retiring president 
of the Alabama association. Best teacher 
of the year award went to Elisabeth McNair, 
Alverson-Draughon College, Birmingham. 

R. Frank Harwood, president, Massey 
College, Birmingham, was elected president 
of the Alabama association for the coming 
year. 

Other new officers are: vice president, 
Thomas B. Chesnutt, director, North Ala- 
bama College of Commerce, Huntsville; and 
secretary-treasurer, John Hornung, registrar, 
Twentieth Century Business’ College, 
Mobile. Board members are: G. C. Day, 
manager, Gadsden Business College, 
Gadsden; Belle M. Larkins, owner, Larkins 
Business School, Brewton; J. E. Leonard, 
manager, Massey-Draughon Business Col- 
lege, Montgomery; and Mr. Kizer. 
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Indiana Conference-Workshop 


The Department of Business Education 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, will 
hold a Conference-Workshop in Business 
Education on July 5-7. 

The theme of the Conference-Workshop 
will be “Structuring Business Education for 
a Changing Scene.” Problems of general 
Interest to business teachers will be dis- 
cussed by businessmen and educators; and 
special sessions dealing with the improve- 
ment of classroom performance will be led 
by outstanding teachers. Among the promi- 
nent speakers dealing with general prob- 
lems in business education will be Margaret 
Elam, St. Louis Public Schools; Joseph H. 
Morrow, Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany; Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; and W. Harmon Wilson, 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

Other business educators participating in 
the workshop sessions will be George A. 
Wagoner, University of Tennessee; Lewis D. 
Boynton, Teachers College of Connecticut; 
Frank E. Liguori, University of Cincinnati; 
and Herman G. Enterline, Loren E. Waltz, 
and T. James Crawford, of Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the depart- 
ment of business education, will address the 
group at a luncheon meeting. 

All sessions of the Conference-Workshop 
will be held in the completely air-conditioned 
Indiana Memorial Union. Information 
concerning the complete program may be 
obtained by writing to the Director of the 
Conference, Dr. T. James Crawford, School 
of Business, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


New Officers for Mississippi 


The Mississippi Business Education Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers at the 
annual spring conference: president, Beatrice 
Hamill, Philadelphia High School, Phila- 
delphia; vice-president, Mary Denson, Jack- 
son Central High School, Jackson; secretary, 
Elaine Graves, Perkinston Junior College, 
Perkinston; treasurer, Jane Sullivan, Missis- 
sippi College, Clinton. The executive coun- 
cil representatives are: Senior college, 
Miss Willie E. Ewell, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg; Junior College, Elea- 
nor Herring, Meridian Junior College, 
Meridian; high school representative, Elea- 
nor G. Polk, Clinton High School, Clinton. 
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The Department of 
Business and Business 
Education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Em- 
poria, will sponsor a 
workshop in_ business 
Education from June 12 
through June 30 as a 
part of the regular sum- 
mer session program in 
business education. The 
workshop is designed for 
high school, junior col- 
lege, and college business 
teachers. 

Richard F. Reicherter, 
assistant professor of 
business and business education, will be the 
coordinator of the workshop. 

Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, will be the consultant for the 
workshop. 

Dr. Forkner is founder of the Future 
Business Leaders of America, now sponsored 
by the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. He has served as president of the 
National Council for Business Education, 











Dr. Forkner 


Kansas Workshop 


the National Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions (now N.A.B.T.E.), 
United Business Education Association (first 
president), and the United States Chapter of 
the International Society of Business Educa- 
tion. Dr. Forkner was named permanent 
honorary vice president of this last organiza- 
tion after conducting its first meeting in the 
United States, a highly successful event. 

The workshop this summer will be devoted 
to principles, problems, and trends in 
business education. Curriculum trends in 
business education, skill and basic business 
subjects in the business curriculum, testing, 
standards, and evaluation will be discussed. 

Students who enroll and participate in the 
workshop will receive graduate credit. 

Details of the program and further in- 
formation can be secured by writing to 
Dr. Raymond B. Russell, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business and Business Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
LISTINGS 
(See Page 418) 
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Connecticut Convention 


The 57th annual con- 
vention of the Connecti- 
cut Business Educators 
Association will be held 
at Wilbur Cross High 
School, New Haven, on 
Saturday, May 13. The 
convention theme will be 
“New Frontiers in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

Dr. Elvin Eyster, Indi- 
ana University, Bloom- 
ington, will present the 
keynote address entitled 
“The Importance of 
Teaching Economic Con- 
cepts.” 

During the convention, two classroom 
demonstrations will be given. The first, on 
machine shorthand, will be presented by 
Gilbert Kahn, East Side Commercial High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; and the 
second, on the IBM Key Punch machine, 
will be presented by an International 
Business Machines representative. 

Officers of the association are: president, 
Fred Rossomando, Wilbur Cross High 
School, New Haven; vice-president, William 
Clynes, Old Saybrook High School; secre- 
tary, Alice McCaw, Wilbur Cross High 
School; treasurer, Josephine Cribbins, Amity 
Regional High School, Woodbridge. 





Dr. Eyster 


Silver Anniversary 
of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon held 
its 25th anniversary celebration at a banquet 
during the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention in New York City on 
March 31. 

The presiding officer at the meeting was 
Dr. George W. Anderson, University of 
Pittsburgh. The chairman was Dana H. 
Verry, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
John A. Polesky, president of Alpha Chap- 
ter, and the other officers of the chapter 
served as hosts. 

All past presidents of Alpha Chapter were 
honored, including the first president, 
Dr. Charles Hainfeld. The founder, 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, was presented a certifi- 
cate honoring him. He replied with an 
address. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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Satlow Retires 


I. David Satlow, chairman of the account- 
ing department of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, recently re- 
tired from the New York City school 
system. Dr. Satlow is currently serving as 
student-teaching coordinator of the Business 
Education Department of New York Uni- 
versity, where he has been a part-time 
faculty member for the past four years. 

Dr. Satlow is a former president of Rho 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and of Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. He has con- 
ducted a number of surveys and has served 
as public lecturer and curriculum consultant. 


Dayton Workshop In 
Data Processing 


The University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, 
will conduct a summer workshop in data 
processing and automation systems for 
teachers from June 12 through June 23. 

The purpose of the workshop is to attempt 
to explore challenging questions such as 
“Is Automation Changing Business Require- 
ments?”’ “What Should I Know About Data 
Processing, New Business Systems, Auto- 
mation?” and “Should I Incorporate Data 
Processing Concepts in My Teaching?” 

Two graduate credit hours will be given 
for the workshop. For further information, 
write to Robert E. Kriegbaum, Associate 
Professor of Business Management, Univer- 
sity of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


E.B.T.A. Historical Collection 


The Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion has a committee at work assembling a 
collection of historical materials reflecting 
the contributions of the association progress 
in business education over the last 63 years. 

The materials will include programs, 
printed proceedings, yearbooks, pictures, 
magazine articles, and statements from 
surviving ex-presidents giving the high- 
lights of each year. These materials will be 
accessible to graduate students and other 
researchers. 

Members of the association and others 
who have materials of the years 1897 to 1930 
that they would like to donate to the collec- 
tion are requested to notify the Secretary of 
the Committee, Louis A. Rice, at 40 Headley 
Road, Morristown, New Jersey. 
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BUSII ‘+ ESS 


Some important features 


/Built on seven previous editions covering 
thirty-five years of use by thousands of 


teachers 
/A three-cycle approach 
(1) An overview of business 


(2) Business services and how to use 
them wisely 


(3) An understanding of our business- 
economic system 


./ Basic information for all students regardless 
of occupational interests 


./Integrated emphasis on economic under- 
standings 


./Proper perspective given to everyday 
functions and services of business 


/Meaningful and accurate text material 


/Integration of vocabulary building, mathe- 
matics, business law, and other general 
education subject areas 


~VAn acquaintanceship with the different 
kinds of work performed in business 


By Crabhe, — DeBrum 


1961 
Sth Edition 


./Carefully selected illustra- 
tions, charts, and other 
graphic material 


./A diversity of business 
problems requiring use of 
arithmetic 


./Optional questions requir- 
ing judgment for answers 
or solutions to challenge 
the student on the upper- 
ability level 


./Two workbooks, seven 
achievement tests and an 
examination for each 
semester, and two op- 
tional practice sets 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Dallas 2 
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Effective Homework — Key toa 
Successful Shorthand Program 
(Continued from page 394) 
not over work a good device for motiva- 
tion, rather, encourage the student to 
practice for his own benefit without the 

need of preparing a formal assignment. 

6. I would suggest that you try this method 
only with students in their first semester 
of shorthand. Continue the procedure 
during the second year course only if the 
students prefer this method over any 
alternative you may offer. I have found 
that most advance students prefer to 
transcribe on the typewriter directly 
from the shorthand plates. If so, they 
should not possess a key to the short- 
hand plates in the textbook. 

It is my belief that employable skills in the 
classroom can be achieved within three 
semesters of time by making effective use 
of the out-of-class practice time. Would you 
agree? 


Duncan Hyde New President 
of E.B.T.A. 


At the annual convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association held in New 
York City the last week in March, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Duncan Hyde, director of business educa- 
tion, Baltimore Public Schools;  vice- 
president, John S. Dooley, director, depart- 
ment of audio-visual instruction, Boston 
Public Schools; secretary, Mary E. Con- 
nelly, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer, Earl F. Rock, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; executive 
board member, Harold Baron, Lafayette 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Helen Keily, Salem State College, Salem, 
Massachusetts, the past president of the 
association, assumes her position as ex- 
officio member of the executive board. 

The 1962 convention of the association 
will be held at the Hilton Hotel in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








Michigan Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Business Education Association at Saginaw, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Pauline Dunsmore, Muskegon Senior High 
School; vice-president, Ima Chambers, Cen- 
tral Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant; 
secretary, Mary Anderson, Three Rivers 
High School; treasurer, Floyd Feusse, Bay 
City Junior College; new board member, 
E. L. Marietta, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

* e a 


Illinois Elects New Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Business Education Association, announce- 
ment was made that the 1962 convention 
will be held at the Pere Marquette Hotel in 
Peoria. 

The newly elected officers for the associa- 
tion are: president, Ralph Mason, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana; first vice-president, 
Arcile Reese, Anna-Jonesboro High School, 
Anna; second vice-president, Thomas Cork- 
ery, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; 
secretary, Lucille Ireland, Greenville High 
School, Greenville; treasurer, Bonnie Lock- 
wood, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale; board members, Eileen Schutte, 
Elmwood Park High School; Robert Max- 
well, Taylorville High School; Rose Ann 
Davis, Roxana High School. 
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CLERICAL PAYOLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in 
the form of a combination textbook and 
workbook for clerical training classes. It can 
be used as an independent project in book- 
keeping, in business arithmetic, or in office 
practice. It is devoted to the clerical work 
required in the preparation of payrolls. There 
are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours 
for completion. 

The first seven assignments provide train- 
ing in computing wages and salaries, recording 
the time worked, recording deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. Methods of paying wages are 
explained. 

The eighth assignment consists of a project 
in which the student does all the payroll work 
for a period of four weeks at the close of the 
year. All necessary forms and materials are 
provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and _ illustrates 
various payroll systems and Assignment 10 
provides training in the bookkeeping entries 
for payroll work. 

An examination copy will be sent on 
request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Are You Attracting Bright Students? 
(Continued from page 399) 


ihe department. It is the business teachers’ 
duty to keep them informed of what’s going 
on in the department. The department will 
gain prestige in the administrator’s eyes 
when he can proudly report, for instance, 
that two-thirds of his graduating seniors 
who took the state civil service tests in 
shorthand and typing passed with an ‘“‘A”’ 
rating. When the business teachers point 
out to him that 20 per cent of all the men 
and women working today are engaged in 
business occupations (office and kindred 
workers and salesmen)! and that this group 
is larger than any other group, then he 
should realize more fully that business 
training is still of vital importance to stu- 
dents of all abilities. He will see a need for 
scheduling of programs flexible enough to 
permit all students, including those who 
think they are college bound, to have an 
opportunity to take some of these subjects. 

Many business teachers overlook the fact 
that they need more vocational guidance 
training. With this specialized training they 
will be in a position to be of real assistance 
to the school counselor. They should con- 


sider themselves part of a team working with 
the counselor, not independent of him. 
Supply him with information he can use to 
supplement the cold statistics of test scores 
in his confidential files on each student. 
Make it a point casually to tell the counselor 
specific outstanding things your high 
achievers are doing. Frequently your 
remarks will be noted in the records, and the 
counselor can suggest that these students 
continue business training when they seek 
his advice before registering for the next 
term. Under no conditions should the busi- 
ness teachers try to operate in competition 
with the counselor by taking over his duties 
or trying to win the confidence of students 
away from the counselor. 

The success of the business department 
falls back on the business teachers them- 
selves. Are they willing to meet the increased 
competition by putting forth extra effort to 
sell their subjects, or are they going to hold 
an empty sack — waiting and wishing for 
capable students to drift accidentally in? 


11960 World Almanac, page 258. 








Business Teachers Must Be Dedicated 
(Continued from page 388) 


The truly successful business teacher 
possesses a sense of mission, a devotion to 
students and a dedication to the profession 
of business education that is frequently 
termed a love of teaching, or a love of stu- 
dents, and/or a love of business subjects. 
Such a teacher is mindful of the many facets 
of education, of the necessity to be student- 
orientated and to be the most knowledgable 
teacher on the staff. These traits are evident 
to every student, regardless of student 
ability or student disposition. These traits 
inspire students to respond as persons, to 
strive for achievement, and to reach goals 
often beyond the goals those who rely solely 
on data and ability classification imagine 
possible. The reason can almost always be 
found in the master teacher, who has 
trained herself in the difficult art of the 
possible: Converting personal convictions 
about the dignity of the individual and the 


importance of the distinctive personality 
from the realm of theory and applying these 
concepts to each boy and girl in every class- 
room. These convictions must be evident 
day-by-day, realizing step-by-step these 
goals as important in the role of educators. 
The work is not easy and progress is often 
slow, but nothing worthwhile is easily 
gained; and the results often seem dis- 
couraging. The results show through the 
years in the daily work-a-day lives of our 
students. As business teachers especially, 
we undertake a responsibility to teach many 
students how to make a living, but we must 
teach all students how to live. Our teaching 
careers may be counted successful, if it can 
be truly said of us, in words of the Book of 
Daniel (12:3) ‘““They that are learned shall 
shiné as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that instruct many to justice, are 
starts for all eternity.” 
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STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition by S. J. Wanous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is recommended for special emphasis in tabulating in the typewriting course. The book is well 
planned with special review drills followed by exercises which emphasize special problems in centering and tabulating. 


List price, 92 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Our Democratic Philosophy — Educational Equality 


(Submitted by Samuel Goldsmith 
Baltimore City College 
Baltimore, Maryland) 


From the far off skies come the tick-tick-tick 
Signals heralding the Red Sputnik; 
Authorities in consternation scream 
More stress! more stress! on the academe. 


In the race for space, these ‘‘candids”’ declare 
Schools are in a state of disrepair; 

This is an age of science, cry the glum 
Revise! revise! the curriculum. 


Programs in Europe these sages construe 
Peerless requisites they ballyhoo; 

Though scholastic snobbery may result 
Academicians, they still exult. 


Many perceive the European plan 
Has not produced schools, Utopian; 

Our censors, with pretense so liberal 
Still ignore the individual. 


Yes, yes, our school systems need amending 
Critics emphasize condescending; 

Yet, when aid is asked by other powers 
To us they turn — willing endowers. 


Dr. Conant is quite realistic 
About a prime characteristic 

To which our schools are fully devoted: 
Comprehensive, in fact, he noted. 


He decries any classification 
All youth to receive approbation; 
No insinuations to be implied 
No stigmas, but status — with self-pride. 


This leader recommends guidance complete 
Counsel with information replete 

To promote knowledge and useful skills, too, 
Divergent paths for all to pursue. 


Likewise, our Defense Act of 58 
Did significantly advocate 

That the main purpose of education 
Is to serve all youth in the nation. 


Also, the Congress of the P.T.A. 
Of New Jersey did, of late, convey 
That all schools should offer facilities 
Based on each pupil’s abilities. 


Shelter, of General Electric, lately reported 
All professionals are supported: 

Office personnel and those related 
In reaching goals as designated. 
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School administrators did aptly state 
In their fine yearbook of *58 

Advocation of a philosophy: 
Programs to fit one’s capacity. 


Schools, they emphasize, must accommodate 
Every pupil in the aggregate 

Whether vocational or college bound 
Each to his own interests redound. 


The special function of schools, they relate 
To give both types to facilitate 

Each pupil to develop to his best 
Each to succeed to his inclined quest. 


Recent data compiled for our nation 
Regarding college education 

Specifiy one-half of grads do enroll 
The rest: vocational as their goal. 


Vocational education is still 
A prime function: to develop skill; 
Future employment goals do reinforce 
A definite need for such a course. 


The terminal students do represent 
By their immediate employment 
Contributors to our economic might 

Contributors to our satellite. 


No prophets necessary to intone 
Economic strength is our keystone; 

Production, distribution, allied spheres 
Our might advanced in all hemispheres. 


Our vigor by many contributed 
In all fields so well exhibited; 

Based not alone on the scientific 
But by labors all — so magnific. 


One of our freedoms so basic to all 
Is the right of choice for one’s own call; 
No rigid restrictions in any school 
Programs, pupils — not to ridicule. 


A valued goal in our democracy: 
Teach youth for roles in society; 
To perpetuate our vitality: 
Varied programs — in totality. 


So, let us not be ruled by emotion 
Plans designed to create commotion; 

Pupil’s justice nevermore affected 
Equality all — none neglected! 
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National School of Business 
in New Home 





The National School of Business, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, moved into its new, 
modern, brick building. The floor space is 
divided into eleven classrooms, a recreation 


room, student lounge, study hall and 
library, an auditorium with a stage, two 
conference rooms, lobby and waiting room, 
and administrative offices. The school is 
air-conditioned and will accommodate 375 
students. 

The National School of Business was 
established by Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Jacobson. 
Dr. Jacobson is president and Mrs. Jacobson 
is registrar. 


Kentucky Meeting 


The Kentucky Association of Independent 
Business Colleges held its fall meeting in 
Lexington. The following officers were 
elected: President, Era Boone Ferguson, 
Hazard Business College, Hazard; vice- 
president, Virgil Young, president, Fugazzi 
Business College, Lexington; and secretary- 
treasurer, Robert S. Bullock, secretary- 
treasurer, Bryant and Stratton Business 
College, Incorporated, Louisville. Directors: 
Beulah W. George, president, Bryant and 
Stratton Business College, Louisville; Nellie 
L. Layman, owner, Howard Business School, 
Louisville; and A. O. Sullivan, president, 
Spencerian College, Louisville. 


North Carolina Officers 


At the spring meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Business Education Association, the 
following teachers were elected to office: 
president, Guyla Clark, Ayden High School, 
Ayden; vice-president, Jean McArver, Ash- 
ley High School, Gastonia; secretary- 
treasurer, Barbara McLawhorn, Chicod 
High School, Greenville. 
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CLERICAL PRACTICE 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an illustrated textbook- 
workbook. It contains six projects as shown in the adjoining 
column. These projects provide a variety of activities involving 
clerical duties — writing checks; keeping a purchases invoice 
register and other business records; taking stock; calculating 
tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, reports of past- 
due accounts, alphabetic and numeric indexes, and daily and 
periodic summary sheets for salesmen; and handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments. 


The projects are as follows: 


Project 1—TheVariety Drug Store 
Project 2—The Quality Grocery 
Project 3—The Community De- 
artment Store 
Project 4—The Retail Jewelryand 
Appliance Company 
Project 5—The Superior Baking 
Company 
Project 6—The Security Life In- 
surance Company 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Summer School Announcements — Continued 
from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. 


Another list of schools was published in the April issue. 


Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed informa- 


tion. 


Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 5—July 14; July 16—August 25. Subject matter 
courses in Business, Business Education, and Secretarial Edu- 
cation. Address, Henry Kronenberg, Director, Summer Session. 


Colorado 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE — GREELEY: June 2j- 
August 18. Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Advanced 
Typewriting and Office Practice; Principles of Accounting I; 
Sales Management; Office Management; Applied Business Law: 
Business Finance; Principles of Insurance; Marketing Strategy; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Introduction 
to Graduate Study, Introduction to Doctoral Research; Current 
Problems in Business Education; Analysis of Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Philosophy and Organization of Distributive 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Post-High 
School Business Education. Address, Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, 
Chairman, Business and Business Education Department. 


lowa 


FAIRFIELD — PARSONS COLLEGE: June 5—August 20. 
Shorthand; Typing; Office Machines; Electronic Data Process- 
ing; Secretarial ractice; Secretarial Accounting; Business 

athematics. Address, Reed Schaefer, Summer Session. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: First 
Term, June 12-July 15. Principles of Accounting; Elementar 
Accounting; Elements of Statistics; Intermediate Accounting 
Labor Economics; Economic Analysis I; Current Eeonande 
Issues. Second Term, July 17-August 19. Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Elementary Accounting; Elements of Statistics; Inter- 
mediate Accounting II; Industrial Relations; Economic Analy- 
sis II; Current Economic Issues. Address, Dr. Richard O. Sielaf, 
Department of Business and Economics. 


Montana 


BILLINGS — EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF 

lage oe June 12-August 11. Business Mathematics; 
ffice Machines; Typing; Mimeo and Duplicating; Business 

Correspondence; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; 
Problems and Trends in Business Education; Business Educa- 
tion Workshop (June 20-24). Address, Dr. Thomas E. Moriarty, 
Director of Summer School. 

BOZEMAN — MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 18. Beginning Stenography; Personal Typewriting; 
Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Research in Business 
Education; Trends in Business Education. Address, Dr. James 
F. N ickerson, Director, Summer Quarter. 

MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 18. Elementary and Advanced Accounting; 
Administrative Accounting; Business Finance; Real Estate; 
Principles of Insurance; Marketing Principles; Advertising 
Principles; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines 
Practice; Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping; Thesis. Address, 
Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson, Chairman, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, or E, A. Atkinson, Dean of Summer College. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Sessions, June 5—July 8; July 10-August 10. In- 
come Tax Procedures; Small Business Management; Personal 
Finance. Address, A. E. Kent, Registrar. 

KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 12-August 4. Shorthand; Typewriting; Calcu- 
lating Machines; Adding Machines; Office Practice; Intro- 
ductory Accounting I and II; Business Law; Consumer Eco- 
nomics, Address, Registrar, Summer Session. 
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LINCOLN — NEBRASKA WESLYAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 4. Personal Finance, Address, Sam Dahl, Dean. 


LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 12- 
August 4. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Elementary and Applied Shorthand; Dictation and 
Transcription. Address, Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Director, Sum- 
mer Sessions Office. 


OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 14- 


August 4. ae and Problems in Business Education; 
Current Trends in Business Education; Business Law. Address, 
Registrar. 


OMAHA — MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: 
Two Sessions, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Elementary 
Accounting; Personal Finance; Business Law; Marketing; 
Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Principles 
of Economics. Address, Dr. Leta Holley, Head, Department of 
Secretarial Science. 

PERU — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6—July 28. Typewriting I, II, and III; Shorthand I and IT; 
Office Machines; Clerical Practice; Accounting I and II. Ad- 
dress, Frieda D. Rowoldt, Business Education Department. 


Neveda 


RENO — UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: June 26-August 4. 
Economics for Teachers; Elementary Accounting; Corporation 
Finance. Address, Garold D. Holstine, Dean of Summer School. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR: — MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE: 
June 26—August 4. Accounting I; Finance and Investments for 
Families; Business Economics; Typewriting I;_ Princi oa and 
Problems of Business Education; Advertising "Il Medi Ad- 
dress, Professor Horace J. Sheppard, Business Education De- 
partment. 

TRENTON — RIDER COLLEGE: June 27-August 4. 
Seminar in Business Education; Methods and Instruments of 
Research; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Curriculum Problems in Business Education; Workshop in 
Business Education; Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dr. Carl B. Zoerner, Director of 
Graduate Studies. 


New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE — UNIVERSITY OF NEW_ MEXICO: 
Workshop: smprevenent of Instruction in Typewriting 
(June 5-9); Workshop: Business Education Problems 
(June 12-16). Address, Eva M. Glaese, Assistant Professor of 
Business Education, College of Business Administration. 

LAS VEGAS — NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY; First Term, June 12-July 14. Workshop: Management 
Problems in Establishing and Operating a Small Business; 
Workshop; Introduction to Data Processing Advanced Tech- 
niques in Teaching Shorthand and Transcription. Second Term, 
July 17-August 18. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Advanced Techniques in Teaching Shorthand and 
Transcription. Address, Dr. Robert T. Tussing, Head, Business 
Administration Department. 


SILVER CITY — NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 4. Cost Accounting; Business Arithmetic; Job 
Evaluation; Personnel Management; Business Law; Labor 
Problems; Principles of Business. Address, Dr. W. J. Lincoln, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


New York 


ALBANY — COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: June 26- 
August 5. Introductory Economics; Accounting II; Business 
Mathematics, 2; Money, Banking, and Finance; Stenography II, 
2; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects, 1; ‘Advanced Type- 
writing; Survey of Business Education; Statistics; Evolution of 
Economic Doctrines; Organization and Administration of Busi- 
ness ¥Education; Seminar. Address, Sister Genevieve Louise, 
Chairman, Department of Economics and Business Education. 
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ALBANY — STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION: July 3-August 11. Consumer 
Economics; Income Tax Procedures; Auditing; Office Manage- 
ment; Methods of Teaching Retail Store Operation; Advanced 
Problems in Advertising; Organization and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education; Principles and Problems in Business Education; 
Current Trends in the Teaching of Business Subjects; Seminar 
in Business Education; Supervision and Coordination in Distri- 
butive Education; Economic Education Workshop (August 
14-25). Address, Dr. Edgar Flinton, Director of Graduate 
Studies, or Dr. Milton C. Olsen, Director of Business Education, 


BUFFALO — UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 5- 
September 16. Content courses in Business Administration. 
— Dr. Robert S. Fisk, Director of Summer Session, Foster 

all, 


CANTON — ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY: July 3 
August 11. General Accounting; Principles of Economics, Ad- 
dress, Dr. William E. Boyd, Director of Summer Sessions. 

GARDEN CITY — ADELPHI COLLEGE: Two Sessions. 
June 12-June 30; July 6-August 16. General Business; Busi- 
ness Law; Management; Marketing. Address, Richard F. 
Clemo, Dean of School of General Studies. 


HEMPSTEAD — HOFSTRA COLLEGE: Two Sessions, 
June 13-July 20; July 26-August 30. Principles of Accounting; 
Cost Accounting; Business Law; Business Statistics; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Money and Banking; Principles of Administration 
and Management; Personnel Administration; Labor Relations; 
Industrial Management; Principles of Marketing; Marketing 
and Sales Management. Address, Dr. Harold L. Wattel, Chair- 
man, Division of Business. 

NEW YORK — TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: June 26—August 11. Work Conference on the 
Resources of the Financial World for the Teacher; Methods 
and Research in Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Methods and Research in Teaching of Typewriting; Objectives 
and Curriculum Problems of Business mm vol Methods 
Materials, and Research in Teaching of Office, Clerical, and 
Secretarial Practice; Observation of Methods in Business Edu- 
cation; Field Work in Business Education; Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Methods and Research in Teaching of Short- 
hand and Transcription; Master’s Degree Seminar in Business 
Education; Business and Economic Understandings for the 
Teacher. Address, Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, Business Education 
Department. 

NEW YORK — HUNTER COLLEGE: June 30—August 11. 
Elementary and Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; Elementary 
Pitman Shorthand; Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting, 
Workshop in Business Education (June 30—July 12). Address; 
pa James R. Meehan, Chairman, Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: July 5—August 12. orkshop in Business 
Education; veep eee Study in Business Education; Princi- 
ples of Business Education; Demonstration of Teaching Type- 
writing; Workshop in Typewriting; Demonstration of Teaching 
Gregg Shorthand; Workshop in Shorthand; Methods and Ma- 
terials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Workshop in Improvement of 
Instruction of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Related Subjects; 
Workshop in Office Practice; Methods and Materials of Teach- 
ing Distributive Education; Audio-Visual Aids in Business- 
Education; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. Herbert 
A, Tonne, Chairman, Business Education Department. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: July 5-July 21. Teaching of Distributive 
Education: Methods and Materials. July 10-July 28. Retail 
Merchandising Techniques I; Merchandise Management I; 
Retailing in the Economy; Training Retail Store ersonnel; 
Store Organization and Operation; Problems in Store Opera- 
tion. July 31—August 18. Retail Merchandising Techniques II; 
Merchandise Management II. Address, Dr. E. O. Schaller, 
Associate Dean, School of Retailing, Room 1008, Main Building. 

ST. BONAVENTURE — ST. BONAVENTURE UNI- 
VERSITY: July 56-August 10. Finance; Econonomics; Busi- 
ness Law; Business Administration; Business Education. Ad- 
dress, Louis Truncellito, Director, Summer Session. 


SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 5- 
August 11. Workshop in the Teaching of Typewriting; Work- 
shop in Principles of Data Processing for Business Education; 
Problems and Investigations in Business Education; Research 
in Business Education; General Office Management; Business 
English; Typewriting; Shorthand; Principles and Problems in 
Business Education Ciuly 5-21); Workshop in Family Finance 

uly 24—-August 11). Address, Dr. C. A. Nolan, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 


North Carolina 


BOONE — APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 8July 14; July 17-August 18. 
Principles of Insurance; Tax Accounting; Theory of Account- 
ing; Marketing Problems and Policies; Current Problems in 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction of the Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Business Report Writing. Address, James E. 
Stone, Director of Summer Sessions. 
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CULLOWHEE — WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 12-July 14; July 17-August 18. Beginning 
Typewriting; Business Machines; Accounting; Intermediate 
Typewriting; Labor Problems; The Automatic Computer; 
Problems in Employee Supervision; Cost Accounting. Address, 
W. B. Harrill, Director of Summer School. 


GREENSBORO — THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 9-22. Im- 
proving Instruction in Typewriting. June 23-July 18. Cur- 
riculum Problems in Business Education; Tests and Measure- 
ment in Business Education. June 9-July 18. Advanced 
Accounting; Work Experience and Seminar; Field Study; 
Personal Finance. July 24-August 4. Improving Instruction 
in Clerical Practice. Address, Dean Kenneth E. Howe, Director, 
Summer Session, or Vance T. Littlejohn, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 


GREENVILLE — EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 5—July 11. Typewriting; Introduction to Business; 
Personal Finance; Office Machines; Shorthand; Principles of 
Accounting; Applied Typewriting; Business Correspondence; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Basic Business; Office 
Management; Advanced a Theory; Principles of 
Marketing; Accounting Apprenticeship; Problems in Adver- 
tising; Personnel Management; Business and Government; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Science, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Basic Business; Gregg Methods Confer- 
ence. Second Term, July 12-August 17. Typewriting; Office 
Machines; Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Applied Type- 
writing; Office Management; Business Law; Federal Income 
Tax Recsuation: Accounting Apprenticeship; Credits and 
Collections; Retail Management Problems. Address, Dr. R. L. 
Holt, Dean of Summer Session. 

HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 19; July 20-August 25. | Economics; Business 
Correspondence; Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand. Ad- 
dress, G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer Session. 


RED SPRINGS — FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 6—July 8. Beginning Accounting; Advanced 
Accounting; Secretarial Practice; Office Management; Market- 
ing; Beginning Typewriting. Second Session, July 17—August 19. 
Secretarial Practice; Intermediate Accounting; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects; Marketing. Address, Dean Rodger 
W. Decker, Director of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Session, June 12-July 14. fice Machines; In- 
troduction to Business; Principles of Accounting; Beginning 
Typewriting; Business Law; Intermediate Accounting; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Money and Banking. Second Session, 
July 17-August 18. Business Mathematics; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Intermediate Typewriting; Business Law; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; Public Finance. 
Address, Dr. Walter J. Jerde, Dean of Summer Session. 

DICKINSON — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 4. Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Short- 
hand; Accounting; Business Organization and Control. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Gordon B. Olson. 


GRAND FORKS — UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA: June 12-August 4. Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines; 
Business Education in the Secondary School; Theories and 
Practices; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkee ing; Super- 
vision of Business Education; Introduction to search in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Evalua- 
tion and Measurement in Business Education; Readings in 
Business Education; Organization and Supervision of Distri- 
butive Education; Problems in Distributive Education. Ad- 
dress, Dr. John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education. 

Ohio 


ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: First Session, June 19- 
July 21. Elementary Accounting; Principles of Advertising; 
Business Law; er py Economics; Industrial Manage- 
ment; Principles of Marketing; Business Communications. 
Second Session, July 24-August 25. Elementary Accounting; 
Business Law; Economics; Beginning Typewriting; Office Ma- 
chines. Address, Doris Sponseller, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies. 

BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: First Term, June 12-July 18. Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Business Writing; Business Finance; Principles of 
Management; Business Cycles; Personnel Management; Prin- 
ciples of Insurance; Beginning Typing; Intermediate Typing; 
Advanced Typing; Secretarial Practice; Office Management; 
Principles of Economics; International Trade and Finance. 
Second Term, July 20-August 24. Introductory Cost Account- 
ing; Elementary Statistical Methods; Business Writing; Busi- 
ness Law; Principles of Marketing; Government and Business; 
Principles of Advertising; Principles of Sales and Sales Man- 
agement; Consumer Education in the Schools; Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. Mearl R. 
Guthrie, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 
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CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI:, 
Two Terms, June 16—July 21; July 22—August 25. Courses in 
business education, business Administration and education, 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Address 
Dr. Harold Leith, School of Education. 


CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 19—July 28; July 31—September 1. Night Courses, July 12-31. 
Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Industrial 
Accounting; Hospital Accounting; Managerial Accounting; 
Taxation; Analysis of Financial Statements; C.P.A. Review; 
Labor Relations; Money and Banking; Marketing; Personnel 
Management; Personnel Problems; Business Organization and 
Management; Producti¢n Management; Sales Management; 
Hospital Business Management; Labor Economics; Labor 
Legislation; Public Finance and Taxation; Marketing Re- 
search; Business Law. Address, Charles F. Wheeler, Director, 
Summer Sessions. 


CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 19-July 28; July 31-September 1. Accounting; 
Banking and Finance; Business Law; Economics; Industrial 
Management; Personnel Management; Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing; Management Economics; Marketing and Merchan- 
dising; Statistics. Address, Roland J. Hinz, Director of Admis- 
sion, 2040 Adelbert Road. 


COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First 
Term, June 19-July 21. Methods of Organizing and Teaching 
Office Practice; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. 
Second Term, July 24-August 24. Improvement of Instruction 
in Basic Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; Research in Business Edu- 
cation (June 19—August 24). Address, Dr. Inez Wells, Room 288, 
Arps Hall, 1945 North High Street. 

FINDLAY — FINDLAY COLLEGE: First Term, June 
12-30. Economic Principles of American Free Enterprise; 
Salesmanship; Office Practice and Filing. Second Term, July 
8-21. Principles of Business Management and Organization; 
Money and Banking. Third Term, July 24-August 11. Busi- 
ness Mathematics. Address, W illiam E. Felch, Dean of Summer 
Sessions. 


KENT — KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: 


First Term, 
June 19-July 22. 


Business Machines; Workshop in Type- 
writing Instruction; Job Analysis and Improvement of Office 
Procedures. Second Term, July 24-August 26. Individual In- 
vestigation in Office Administration; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation. Undergraduate courses in business communications; 
typewriting; accounting; marketing. Address, Dr. Elizabeth M. 
Lewis, Head, Department of Office Administration. 

OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 19- 
July 21; July 24-August 25. Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Business Law; 
Statistics; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking: 
Marketing; Elementary Accounting; Introduction to Business 
Finance. Address, Earl Thesken, Summer Sessions, or Dorothy 
A, Virts, Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies. 


SPRINGFIELD — WITTENBERG’ UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 19. Undergraduate courses and graduate 
courses leading to the Master of Education degree. Address, 
Roy M. Hickes, Director, Summer Session. 


WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 18. Competitive Eco- 
nomic Systems; Economic History; Public Finance and Fiscal 
Policy; Consumer Economics. Address, Dr. George W. Bowman, 
Director of Summer School. 

YOUNGSTOWN — YOUNGSTOWN UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 18. Secretarial Accounting; Office Practice; 
Business Mathematics; Business Law; Typing; Shorthand; 
Business Communications; Filing; Office Machines; Dictaphone, 
etc. Address, Mrs. Mae Turner, Secretarial School. 


Oklahoma 


ALVA — NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: June 5- 
July 28. Methods of Teaching General Business Subjects; 
Courses in business subjects. Address, Andrew E. Clark, Dean 
of Summer Session. 


DURANT — SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
May 29-—July 28. Graduate methods course in bookkeeping and 
basic business subjects; required undergraduate courses for 
business education certificate and clerical and bookkeeping 
certificate; courses leading to a degree in general business. Ad- 
dress, Dr. ‘James D. Morrison, Dean of Instruction. 

EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 5- 
July 28. Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand, Intermediate 
and Advanced Typewriting; Elements of Accounting II; In- 
termediate Accounting; Income Tax; Business Communica- 
tions; Business Mathematics; Business Law; Office Machines; 
Filing; Secretarial Training; Improvement of Instruction of 
Secretarial Subjects; Principles of Business Education. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Milton, L. Bast, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education. 

NORMAN 
August 6. 
Office 


— UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 6- 
Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; 
Management; Office Machines; Advanced Study of 
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Shorthand and Transcription — Teachers Course; Problems in 
Secretarial Practice; Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Education; Curriculum Studies in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Study of Instructional Methods in Business Education; 
Business Education in the Secondary School; Individual Study 
in Business Education; Research; for Master’s Theses; Seminar 
in Business Education; Research for Doctor’s Dissertation; 
subject matter courses in Business, Economics, and Education; 
Workshop in Family Finance Education (June 26—-August 4). 
Address, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Education. 


STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY: 

June 5-August 4. Thesis; Seminar; Field Study; High School 
Business Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Principles 
and Philosophy of Distributive Education; Problems and 
Methods in Distributive Education; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Distributive Education Program; Distribu- 
tive Education Workshop (June 5-9); Improvement of In- 
struction in Merchandising; Subject matter courses in Ac- 
counting, Business Administration, Business Law, Economics, 
Management, Marketing, and Office Skills. Address, Dr. Robert 
A, Lowry, Head, Department of Business Education. 
STATE COLLEGE: 
June 8-August 4h. Elements of Accounting; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Business Communications; Office 
Machines; Secretarial Training; Consumer Problems; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Transcription; Advanced Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. L. H. Bally, Dean of Instruction. 

TULSA — UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: Jpgne 5-July 28. 
Courses that lead to Master of Teaching Arts degree and to 
Bachelor’s degree in Business with state teachers’ certificate; 





courses in Business Administration and Education. Address, 
Office of Administration. 
Oregon 
CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 19- 


August 11. Stenography (Briefhand); Beginning Typewriting; 
Business Machines and Office Procedure; Problems and Re- 
search Techniques in Business Education; Current Trends in 
Basic Business Subjects; Current Practices in Typewriting; 
Research; Reading and Conference; Seminar; Shorthand and 
Secretarial Practice Workshop (June 19-30); New Teacher 
Problem Clinic (July 3-7); Economic Workshop for Business 
Teachers (July 10-21). Address, Dr. Ted Yerian, Head, Business 
Education and Secretarial Science Departments. 

EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Workshop in 
Current Trends and Methods in_Typewriting Instruction 
(June 19-30); Workshop in Current Issues and Trends in Busi- 
ness Education (July 3-14); Workshop in Current Trends and 
Methods in Office Practice Instruction (July 17-28). Address, 
Miss Catherine M. Jones, Business Education Department. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — BLOOMSBURG STATE COLLEGE: 
Pre-Session, June 12-30. Principles of Business Law; Business 
Mathematics; Secretarial Workshop; Foundations of Business 
Education. Main Session, July 3—August 11. Salesmanship, 
Teaching Business Subjects in the Secondary School; Clerical 
Practice and Office Machines; Federal Tax Accounting; Princi- 
ples of Economics; Improve ment of Instruction in Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects; Principles of Insurance. Post-Session, August 14- 
September 1. Principles of Business Law; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Courses in General Education to meet Master’s degree 
requirements. Address, Dr. Thomas B. Martin, Director of 
Business Education. 

DALLAS — COLLEGE MISERICORDIA: June 26- 
August 4. Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Office Practice and Secretarial Training; Advanced Steno- 
graphy; Typing. Address, Sister Marianna, R.S.M., Dean. 

ELIZABETHTOWN — ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25. Elementary 
Statistics; Advanced Statistics; Introductory Accounting; Eco- 
nomics. Address, Director of the Summer Sessions. 

GROVE CITY — GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 20- 
July 29. Accounting; Business Finance; Industrial Manage- 
ment; Salesmanship; Economics; Stenography; Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. T.. H. Penar, Registrar. 

JENKINTOWN — BEAVER COLLEGE: 
July 29. Contemporary Economic Problems; Investments; 
Economic Geography. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 26- 
August 4. Principles of Economics; Economic Analysis; Princi- 
ples of Aosountine; Managerial Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
History of Economic Thought; Comparative Economic Systems. 
Address, Dr. Frank W. Merritt, Director of Summer School. 

PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 26- 
August 4. Business Arithmetic and Methods; Research Studies 
in Business Education; Experimental W orkshop i in Gregg Note- 
hand. Address, Dr. M. Adele Frisbie, Director, Business Edu- 
cation Department. 
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PITTSBURGH — DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 26- 

iugust 4. Advanced Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting; Office 
Practice; Statistics; Educational Measurements; Problems in 
Susiness Education. Address, Director of Admission. 

PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 

June 26—August 4. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Introduction to Supervision in Business Education; 
Management Problems in Teaching Office Practice; History 
and Development of Business Education; Methodology for the 
60’s (June 12-28). Address, Dr. George W. Anderson, Chair- 
man, Business Education Department, 2501 Cathedral of Learn- 
ng. 

SCRANTON — MARYWOOD COLLEGE: June 29- 
{ugust 4. Principles and Methods in Business Education; 
Secretarial Studies Seminar; Money and Banking; Office Prac- 
tice; Accounting; Economic Geography. Address, Registrar. 

SHIPPENSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Three Sessions, June 5-23; June 26-August 4; August 7-26. 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Tax Accounting; Typewriting; 
Secretarial Office Practice; Business Mathematics I and II; 
Business Correspondence; Clerical Practice and Office Ma- 
chines; Office Management; Economics. Address, J. E. Gratz, 
Acting Director, Business Education. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 12-August 12. Three Weeks Institute on Savings Institu- 
tions. Address, Office of Admissions and Registration, or Dr. 
W. W. Savage, Dean, School of Education. 


South Dakota 


HURON — HURON COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 11- 
July 12, July 13—August 11. Secretarial and Economics courses. 
Address, Frank W. Smith, Dean. 

MADISION — GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 12-July 15. Bookkeeping; Typewriting. 
Address, P. E. Tyrrell, registrar. 

SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Sessions, June 12-—July 14; July 17-August 18. Beginning 
Shorthand; Beginning Typing; Beginning Accounting; Business 
Machines; Advanced Shorthand; Advanced Typing; Teaching 
Shorthand and Typing. Address, Russell E, Jonas, President. 

SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 7; July 10—August 11. 
Accounting; Shorthand; Business Law; Teaching Methods. 
Address, Registrar. 


Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA—UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA: 


First Term, June 12—July 21. American System of Free Enter- 
prise; Economics; Comparative Economic Systems; Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. Second Term, July 24- 


August 25. Business Administration; Financial Statement 
Analysis. Address, August W. Eberle, Provost, or Director of 
Admissions. 


JACKSON — UNION UNIVERSITY: June 5—August 12. 
Various courses in Business Administration, Economics, and 
Business Education. Address, Dean F. E. Wright. 


KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Three 
Sessions, May 31-June 10; June 12-July 18; July 19—August 25. 
Teaching of Clerical Practice; Teaching of Ty pewriting; Teach- 
ing of Shorthand and Typewriting; Business Letter Writing; 
Business Report Writing; Office Management; Current Prob- 
lems in Business Education. Address, George A. Wagoner, 
Head, Business Education and Office Administration. 


MURFREESBORO — MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: Two Sessions, June 5-July 13; July 14-August18. 
Office Practice-Business Machines; Advertising; Salesmanship; 
Income Tax Accounting; Secretarial Practice; Business E nglish; 
Business Law; Office Management; Advanced Typewriting; 
Advanced Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting; Introduction to Business. 
Address, E. W. Midgett, Head, Department of Business. 

NASHVILLE — FISK UNIVERSITY: June 12-August 5. 
Workshop in Economic Education; Testing, Evaluation and 
Guidance; Economics. Address, V. H. Henderson, Director of 
Summer School. 


NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17—August 18. 
Beginning Typewriting; Business English; Business Machines; 
Advanced Accounting; Business Law; Personnel Administra- 
tion; Research in Accounting; Business Curriculum; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching 
Social-Business; Office Management; Income Tax; Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Business Education; Application of 
Research Findings to Business Education. Address, Dr. Theo- 
dore Woodward, Head, Department of Business Education. 

NASHVILLE — VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 26. Introductory Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Income Tax Accounting; Public Accounting; Introduction to 
Statistical Methods: Theories of Economic Growth; Pro- 
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ramming Economic Development; Financial Institutions; 
ndustrial Organization and Control. Address, Ewing P. 
Shahan, Director of the Summer Session. 
Texas 
ALPINE — SUL ROSS STATE COLLEGE: First Siz 


Weeks. Office Machines; Personnel Management; U. S. Consti- 
tution and Federal Statutes as Related to Business. Second 
Six Weeks. Corporation Finance; Principles of Taxation. Ad- 
dress, Mayron Shields, Department of Business Administration. 


AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: June 13—August 17. 
Advanced Studies and Techniques in Teaching of Type- 
writing, Shorthand and Transcription; Current Problems in 
Business Education; Special Problems in Business Education; 
Business Education Workshop (June 12-23). Address, Dr. 
Faborn Etier, Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, College 
of Business Administration. 


CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Term, May 30-July 7. Elementary Accounting; Principles of 
Organization and Management; Business Law; Corporation 
Finance; Problems in Business Research; Business Education 
Principles, Problems, and Trends. Second Term, July 11- 
August 18. Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Business 
Psychology; Principles of Marketing; Graduate Seminar in 
Teaching Typewriting; Graduate Seminar in Teaching Socio- 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. C. C. Callarman, Chairman, 
School of Business. 


COMMERCE — EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 14; July 17-August 25. Undergraduate 
courses in skill subjects and graduate courses in the improve- 
ment of instruction in business education. Address, Dr. Elton 
D. Johnson, Head, Department of Business Administration, or 
John Windell, Registrar. 


DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 5-July 15. Beginning and Intermediate Type- 
writing; Office Problems in Typewriting; Principles of Short- 
hand; Intermediate Shorthand-Transcription; Principles and 
Problems in Business Education; Duplicating Machines; Type- 
writer Care and Maintenance; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing; Teaching Aids for Business Education; Office Practice; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of 
Instruction in Clerical-Secretarial Practice. Second Term, 
July 17—August 24. Intermediate Typewriting; Office Problems 
in Typewriting; Principles of Shorthand; Duplicating Machines; 
Typewriter Care and Maintenance; Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand and Transcription; Current Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; Business Research Methods. Address, Dr. Vernon V. 
Payne, Chairman, Division of Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Science, School of Business Administration. 


HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two 
Terms, June 5—July 17; July 18—August 25. Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Principles of Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement ‘of Instruc- 
tion in General Business Subjects; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Management; Marketing; Business Correspond- 
ence; Economics and Finance. Address, Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 5—July 14. Marketing Problems; 
Advanced Accounting Theory; Business Organization and 
Policy. Second Term, July 17-August 25. Property Insurance; 
Analysis of Financial Statements. Address, Dr. Jean D. Neal, 
Director, Business Administration. 


LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 5—July 13. Workshop in Typewriting; Seminar 
in Business Education; Accounting; Business Correspondence; 
Business Law; Economics; Finance; Management; Marketing. 
Second Term, "July 17—August 24. Accounting; Business Law; 
Economics; Finance; Management; Marketing; Report Writing. 
Address, Dr. William R. Pasewark, Head, Business Education 
Department. 

SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE Two Terms, June 5-July 14; July 15-August 26. 
Methods of Teaching eden Subjects; Workshop; Advanced 
business subject matter courses. Address, Registrar. 


First 


Utah 


LOGAN — UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
June 19-July 21. Management Concepts; Insurance; Pur- 
chasing; Intreduction to Business; Independent Research and 
Readings; Workshop in Business Education (June 12-93); 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; 
Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business; Speed Building 


Typewriting; Filing; Business Machines; Office Practice. 
Second Session, July 24-August 25. Business Communications; 
Managing Personal ‘Finance; Independent Research and 


Readings; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Busi- 
ness Curriculum; Seminar in Business Education; Research; 
Elementary Typewriting. Address, Dr. Robert P. Collier, Dean, 
College of Business and Social Science, or Dr. Thomas L. Foster. 
Department of Business Administration and Secretarial Science. 
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Virginia 


BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: June 15-July 22. Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Principles and Practices in Secretarial Program; 
Office Management; Office Machines; Seminar in Office Ma- 
chines Instruction; Demonstration Class in Gregg Notehand; 
Guidance and Counseling; Advanced Principles in Economics; 
Administration and Supervision; Short Course for Shorthand 
Teachers (June 16—July 1); Annual Business Education Con- 
ae (July 6-7). Address, Dr. Harry Huffman, Professor of 





CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 12-August 12. Elementary Accounting; Commercial 
Law; Industrial Management; Production Management; Busi- 
ness Communication; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking; Economic History; Statistics. Address, Registrar, 
Summer Session, Garrett Hall. 

FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 19- 
August 12. Typing; Beginning and Advanced Accounting; 
Business Law; General Business Principles. Address, C. G. 
Gordon Moss, Dean. 

HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: [Intersession, 
June 12-30; July 3-August 11; June 19-August 11. Business 
Mathematics; Advanced Secretarial-Clerical Application; Office 
Machines; Cost Accounting; Advanced Techniques in Type- 
writing and Related Skills; Personnel Administration; Advanced 
Techniques in Shorthand and Transcription; Advanced Studies 
in the Basic Business Subjects; Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Economic Systems of the World. Address, Dr. Percy H. 
Warren, Dean. 

PETERSBURG — VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: I[n- 
tersession, June 12-30. Business Administration; Commercial 
Law; Intermediate Accounting. Regular Session, July 3- 
August 11. Stenography; Advanced Typewriting; Office Ma- 
chines; Commercial Law; Principles of Insurance; Intermediate 
Accounting; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Improving Instruction in Basic Skills. Address, J. Louise 
Barrett, Registrar. 

Washington 

BELLINGHAM — WESTERN WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Role of Business in American 
Society; Problems and Issues in Business Education; Principles 
of Accounting; Introduction to Economics; Comparative Eco- 
nomic Systems; Economic Growth in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries; Problems and Practices in State and Federal Finance; 
European Integration and World Trade; Special Problems; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced *zpeweting: Office 
Machines; Specialized Machines; Directed Study in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Studies. 
Address, Dr. J. Allan Ross, Director, Summer Session, or Dr. H. 
O. Palmer, Business Education Department. 


CHENEY — EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 19-August 4. Typewriting for Personal 
Use; Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; Introduction to 

ffice Machines; Business Mathematics; Advanced Business 
Machines; Marketing; Consumer Economics; Income Tax Ac- 
counting; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Methods, 
Devices, and Materials in Typewriting, Shorthand, and Tran- 
scription; Independent Study in Business; Economic History 
of the United States; Economics on Money and Banking; Ameri- 
can Economy; Independent Study in Economics; Business 
Education Curriculum Seminar (August 7-18). Address, 
Dr. J. W. Chatburn, Coordinator, Summer Quarter. 


ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: June 19-August 18. Personal Use 
Typewriting; Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; 
Principles of Accounting; Office Machines; Practical Dupli- 
cating; Federal Taxation; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Personal 
and Family Financial Security Education (June 19-July 19). 
Address, Enos Underwood, A. E. Treadwell, Associate Professor 
of Business Education, or Dr. Mary Irene Uber, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Education. 


PULLMAN — WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 4. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Personnel Administration; Public Finance and Taxa- 
tion; Audio-Visual Aids in Education; Educational Measure- 
ments; General Insurance; Public Finance; Money and Bank- 
ing; Guidance; Supervision. Address, Dr. Robert E. Hoskinson, 
Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies. 

SEATTLE — SEATTLE UNIVERSITY: June 19- 
August 11. | Principles of Economics; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Typing; Accounting; Office Machines; Business Statis- 
tics; Money and Banking; Fundamentals of Industrial Rela- 
tions; Investment and Security Analysis; Sales Management; 
Business Cycles; Business Policy and Organization. Address, 
Reverend John A. Fitterer, S. J., Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: First 
Term, June 19-July 19. Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Business Education. 
Second Term, July 20—August 18. Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Office and Clerical Practice; Materials and Methods 
of Teaching Gregg. Shorthand and Transcriptions; Secretarial 
Training; Intermediate Typewriting; Office Machines. Address, 
Director of Summer Session, or Professor Robert Briggs, College 
of Business Administration. 
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West Virginia 


ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 5- 
July 14. Business Law; Economics; Money, Credit and Bank- 
ing; Typing; General Mathematics for Business; Marketing; 
Business Correspondence; Secretarial Training; Insurance; 
Principles of Economics. Sec Term, July 17-August 19. 
Typing; Statistics of Finance; Income Tax Accounting; In- 
dustrial Relations; General Mathematics for Business; Be- 
ginning Business Machines; Principles and Practice of Retail 
Merchandising; Psychology of Business; Secretarial Training; 
Consumer Problems; Principles of Economics. Address, Cloyd 
P. Armbrister, Chairman, Division of Business. 

BUCKHANNON — WEST VIRGINIA WESLYAN COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 14; July 15-August 19. 
General Insurance; Money and Banking; Salesmanship; Busi- 
ness Organization and Management; Advertising; Economics 
of Consumption. Address, Director of Summer School. 

CHARLESTON — MORRIS HARVEY SCHOOL: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 14; July 17-August 24. Corporation Or- 
ganization and Finance; Business Mathematics; Introduction 
to Business; Principles of Management. Address, Thomas J. 
McGinnis, Jr., Registrar. 

ELKINS — DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Business Law; 
Statistics; Principles of Economics; Business Mathematics; 
Marketing. Address, Dr. Thomas R. Ross, Dean, 

MONTGOMERY — WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: June 8—August 11. ffice Machines; Be- 

inning, Intermediate, Advanced Typeues Principles of 

conomics; Contemporary Economic Problems; Business 
Mathematics; Mathematics of Finance; Money, Credit, and 
Banking. Address, Director of Admissions. 

MORGANTOWN — WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 30, Economic Education Workshop. Address, 
Marvin R. Lee, Director of Economic Education Workshop. 

WEST LIBERTY—WEST LIBERTY STATE COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 11. Accounting; Office Machines; Marketing; 


Business Mathematics; Business Law. Address, Denver F. 
Arnett, Dean, 





Wisconsin 
MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 19- 
August 11. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Basic Principles of Business Education; Account- 
ing for Business Teachers; minar in Business Education; 
Business Education Institute (July 18-14). Address, Professor 
Russell J. Hosler, School of Education. 


MILWAUKEE—MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 19- 
August 11. Accounting; Economics; Finance; General Business; 
Marketing; Production and Personnel. Address, Director of 
Admissions. 

MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 27- 
August 4. Secretarial Procedure; Economic Problems; Business 
Law. Address, Sister M. John Francis. 

MILWAUKEE -— SPENCERIAN COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 5—July 28; July 31-September 19. Gregg Short- 
hand; Typewriting, Beginning Stenograph Machine and Dicta- 
tion; Court Reporting; Legal and Medical Dictation; Business 

tter Writing; Personality Development; Business Machines; 
Accounting. Address, Dorothy I. Myra, Director, Secretarial 
Department. 





LETTERHEADS 
for 
Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 


This letterhead pad contains eighty 
letterheads attractively designed in 
two colors and printed on erasable 
paper. Sixteen different letterheads 
are included and each letterhead is 
repeated five times. The letterheads 
are bound at the right so that the 
smooth edge can be placed against the 
guide on the typewriter. Price, 
68 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, REGIONAL) 


By 
Pounds and 


Cooper 
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SOME INTERESTING FEATURES 





Sixteen pages of colored maps 


® Illustrations integrated with text ma- 


terial by use of tie-in captions 


Redrawing of light line maps with use 
of color 


Careful revision of end-of-chapter ma- 
terial 


Emphasis on man’s political and eco- 
nomic activities, on the earth’s surface, 
and how they are conditioned in vary- 
ing degrees by ir 

A “keeping up with the changing map” 
approach to the world’s political units— 
area, location, population, resources, 
and economy 

The use of a regional approach to help 
students understand better the geog- 
raphy of man 

Major attention to the regional study 
of the United States with adequate 
coverage of the other countries of the 
world 

Optional correlating workbook and 
achievement tests 

A comprehensive teachers’ manual 
with many helps for the teacher 












NEW 196] 
6th EDITION 


Many important changes are made in this revision of 
a book that both students and teachers preferred to 
any other in the field. Their satisfaction, in many 
instances, led them to give us many constructive 
suggestions which are used in the Sixth Edition, 


Some of the improvements in this revision are: (1) a 
16-page colored map supplement in the book, 
(2) quotations from text material to identify and tie-in 
halftone illustrations with discussions, (3) color used 
in light line maps, (4) recent changes in political 
boundaries shown in all maps, and (5) general im- 
provement and careful reduction in end-of-chapter 
activities. 


The same general philosophy is followed in the Sixth 
Edition as in the previous edition. All discussions are 
centered around man’s political and economic 
activities on the earth’s surface and how they are 
conditioned in varying degrees by it. The world- 
minded youth of today will be captivated by the lucid, 
conversation-like descriptions that are used to show 
the interdependence of one region of the world upon 
the economic products and natural resources of other 
regions. Major attention is given to the regional 
study of the United States with adequate coverage 
of the other countries of the world and their contribu- 
tion to man’s economic needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Duties of a Secretary. Released in 1959. The 
Underwood Corporation presents this new 22-minute, 
140-frame, sound filmstrip in full color as an informative 
guide to better secretarial performance. Available for 
use with the filmstrip is a 12 inch 3314 rpm record with 
appropriate comments for each frame. This filmstrip 
was produced by the William P. Gottlieb Company in 
cooperation with the Business Education Division of 
Underwood Corporation, technical consultants from 
leading secretarial training schools, and the National 
Secretaries Association. 

Summary. Using a dream sequence technique, the 
new filmstrip dramatizes the right and wrong way for a 
secretary to plan and organize her work. 

The following points are discussed and illustrated 
through typical office scenes showing routine secretarial 
duties: (1) How to plan the work in an efficient manner; 
(2) How to exercise and use initiative in a tactful man- 
ner; (3) How to get along and work with other em- 
ployees; (4) How to make her work more enjoyable; 
(5) The important need to practice good human rela- 
tions. 

In addition to describing the many duties of a secre- 
tary, this filmstrip will make students realize how neces- 
sary it is to have proper training before attempting to 
handle a secretarial position. 

Recommended Use. ‘Duties of a Secretary” is recom- 
mended for use in advanced typing, advanced short- 
hand, and secretarial office practice courses. Also, it is 
well suited for the cooperative training program. 


Sale and Rental. This filmstrip can be obtained from 
the Business Education Division of the Underwood 
Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. The selling price is $5. 


The Case of the New, New Ribbon. This is a 
large poster, almost 30 by 40 inches, printed in blue and 
red to attract the attention of your students. 


Summary. “The Case of the New, New, Ribbon” 
clearly shows the fundamental steps in making a type- 
writer ribbon change. You can hang the poster in the 
classroom and leave it up all through the year as a ready 
reference for individual students needing help in chang- 
ing their ribbons. The little sketches on the poster il- 
lustrate the “‘mystery story” and add just the right 
touch of humor and interest. 

Recommended Use. This chart is recommended for 
use in typing and office practice classes. 


Sale and Rental. The selling price for this chart is 
$2.00. It can be obtained from Poster Visual Aids, 58 
Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire. 
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The Development of Transportation. Re - 
leased in 1958. This is a 16-mm, sound motion picture 
available in black and white or color that requires 11 
minutes showing time. It was produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films with the collaboration of 
Ralph E. Turner, Ph.D., of Yale University. The film 
highlights the story of the development and progress 
made in American transportation. 

Summary. In the opening scene, a rocket blasts off 
into the stratosphere. Then we see a large four-engine 
jet transport flying high above the clouds. A contrast 
is drawn between our world today and the days before 
we had developed means of fast transportation. We 
see how primitive people were restricted by many 
natural barriers like mountain ranges, great dry plains, 
treacherous desert land and dense wilderness. To 
primitive man, the world was a dim, unknown expanse. 

The film rapidly traces the development of the steam- 
boat and of the steam railroad. Using animated maps, 
it describes the spread of our railroad network. The 
invention of the gasoline engine brought a new kind of 
power. Over the map of the railroad system, we see the 
map of our highway system. The film shows how land 
transportation ends at great harbor terminals where 
ships receive both passengers and cargo. We see how 
our cities have created needs for transportation. City 
dwellers use freeways and expressways. They have 
automobiles, buses, taxicabs, elevated trains and sub- 
ways. We see trucks distributing food, merchandise 
and other materials. Our present modern methods of 
air transportation are illustrated and included. 

The film deals with the following questions: What 
would life be like without transporatation? What were 
the earliest means of transportation? How did the 
development of transportation affect the growth of 
America? What geographic factors influences the de- 
velopment of transportation? What was the significance 
of the railways in opening the interior of the continent? 
How did the invention of the automobile affect trans- 
portation? The airplane? What are some of the more 
recent developments in transportation? 

The story ends emphasing the important point of 
view, “‘ Who can foretell how fast and how far our con- 
tinuing achievements in transportation will eventually 
take us?” 

Recommended Use. “The development of Transporta- 
tion” is recommended for use in general business, geog- 
raphy, and social studies courses on the junior or senior 
high school level. 

Sale and Rental. To obtain this film, write to Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. There is a $1.50 service charge. 
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Emphasizes thee WHY 
as well as the HOW 











5th Edition 





RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


An optional workbook is available. 


Here is a down-to-earth textbook in which the 
student learns why certain principles are im- 
portant. Actual practice in applying these 
principles is provided in the varied student ac- 
tivities at the end of each part and at the end of 
each chapter. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING gives a thorough 
discussion of all phases of retailing — selling, 
buying, pricing, display, stock control, store 
organization, advertising, and government regu- 
lation. Each chapter is introduced by an in- 
teresting story within the experience of the 
student. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Suggestions for Informing the Public About 
the Business Education Department. February, 
1960. The State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has prepared this bulletin 
as a means of giving each school district an opportunity 
to review different devices or techniques which might 
be used to present the business education program to 
the public. 

This bulletin reviews the following means in which 
communities and schools can work together so both 
may profit: (1) Proficiency Cards, (2) Personnel Direc- 
tory, (3) Placement, (4) Lay-Advisory Committees, 
(5) Surveys and Follow-Up Studies, (6) Letter to 
Parents of Business Students, and (7) Special Publica- 
tions. The information it presents will be of greatest 
value when used by administrators, department staffs, 
or business teachers as a guide in their public relations 
program. 

Inquiries about this publication should be addressed 
to William Selden, Department of Public Instruction, 
Box 911, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Management Training for Small Businesses. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 271, Series No. 25. 
1958. 

This 52-page, paper-bound booklet includes sugges- 
tions that should aid in organizing courses in administra- 
tive management for proprietors and managers of small 
distributive businesses. It outlines suggested course 
content that provides the small business man an 
opportunity to review his operation in connection with 
personnel, money, markets, management practices, and 
their interrelationship. Suggestive procedures which 
have been used in organizing courses, enlisting com- 
munity support, securing teachers and instructional 
materials, and providing a comprehensive and balanced 
management training program are outlined. 

The booklet is divided into three major parts with 
separate illustrations and suggestions to aid in present- 
ing the chapter units. The booklet is divided as follows: 
Opportunity for Management Training; A Program 
Built Around Local Needs and Resources; Continuity 
and Balance in Management Training. 

Order copies from U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Vocational Bulletin No. 271, Distributive 
Education Series No. 25. Price a copy, 25 cents. 


Picture Stimulators. Prepared by Mildred 
Howard, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. 

Now available, three sets of cartoons dealing with 
human relations. The cartoons are all appropriate for 
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use in salesmanship, human relations, business behavior, 
and vocational guidance courses. 

The cartoons are printed in black and white on 
814 x 11 paper with clever and entertaining suggestions. 
They are assembled in three different groups with six 
separate charts included in each envelope. A guide 
sheet is also included that contains helpful comments 
to aid in the proper use of the cartoons. The sets are 
as follows: Set 1— Individual Personal Reminders; 
Set 2 — Public Speaking Reminders; Set 3 — Human 
Relations for Supervisors. 

Picture Stimulators may be purchased in sets of 
three for $3. Also may be purchased separately for $1 
a set. Write to T. H. Milbur Company, P. O. Box 392, 
San Mateo, California. 


Developing Educational Specifications for 
Vocational and Practical Arts Facilities. This 
paper-bound booklet is printed and distributed by the 
American Vocational Association (AVA). 

The Joint Committee emphasizes that the need for 
construction of additional school facilities will continue 
to be a major problem in the years ahead due to the 
continued upswing in the birth rate combined with 
consistent evidence of broadened public support of 
education. As the people become aware of the fact that 
the abilities of all youth cannot be served without the 
provision of adequate vocational and practical art pro- 
grams, each community will seek to add, or initiate, 
housing for such priority pheses of public education. 

Included in this booklet are two sections pertaining 
to business education. (1) Business Education, pages 
25-29 and (2) Distributive Education, pages 29-31. 
Such important factors as equipment, space require- 
ments, enrollments, training time, employment pros- 
pects, etc. are stressed. 

The price a copy is $1.00. Request from: American 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 1960. This 
new film guide contains 639 pages, listing 4,276 titles, 
591 of which were not listed in the previous edition. 
For effective use, previous editions should be discarded 
since they are obsolete, and this guide is a complete 
revision. The guide is valuable in supplementing and 
vitalizing textbook teaching. It contains a complete list 
of titles, description of contents, size, whether sound or 
silent film, date of release, showing time, names and 
addresses of distributors, and their branch offices. All 
new titles are indicated by an asterisk. The price is 
$9 a copy. Send your requests to Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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The Sixth Edition 


SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Agnew and Meehan 


From the very first page to the last page of 
the last chapter this new book sets an 
example for the prospective stenographer 
or secretary. There is no lost time. The 
textual material and the practical student 
activities at the end of each chapter move 
the student along in a purposeful pattern 
of skill training, and in the acquisition of 
new knowledge. Everything is done to 
help assure the student's success on the 
initial job in the modern automated office 
and to build a background of information 
that will help in getting future promotion. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE is designed so that it 
can be used effectively as a regular class- 
room textbook providing study and work 
assignments, or as a reference and selec- 
tive assignment book in an integrated 
office practice course. A workbook and 
achievement tests are available. 








CORRELATED FILING MATERIAL 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edi- 
tion, correlates with the sixth edition of 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. After 
a student has studied the filing assignments 
in the textbook, he is then capable of com- 
pleting this filing set that covers the four 
basic systems of correspondence filing 
(alphabetic, numeric, geographic, and 
subject) and specialized filing systems re- 
quiring the use of coding. The use of 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE assures each 
student a usable skill in modern filing 
techniques and procedures. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Vacation Lament 


Those who say you can’t take it with you never saw 
a car packed for a vacation trip. 


My typist has gone on hir holiday 

My typist has gohn on a spree, 

Mx typish hap gone oh hyr haliduy 

A gring bacq mu hypist to me. 

Bling bac% oK sring back 

Oh Bynk b4ck mu typisth to mi, to mo, 
Brung bicq ocsling 8ack 

Ah Blyen Ba!! K my t'4pys to m4 


I think that I shall never see a hazard rougher than 
a tree — a tree o’er which my ball must fly if on the 
green it is to lie; a tree which stands that green to 
guard, and makes the shot extremely hard; a tree whose 
leafy arms extend to kill the mashie shot I send; a tree 
that stands in silence there, while angry golfers rave 
and swear. Niblicks were made for fools like me, who 
cannot ever miss a tree. 


““We decided to spend our vacation right here in town 
this summer,” reported our next-door neighbor. “And 
that happy noise you hear is the eight hundred dollars 
singing in our bank account.” 


“Herp Wantep: Millions of people for 2 weeks of 
hard outdoor labor, 12 to 16 hours per day. Experience 
helpful, but not necessary. Crowded working con- 
ditions; intense sunshine, sweltering temperatures, 
rain, gales, ete. Many hazards involved. Little time 
for meals. No coffee breaks, chats. No wages or 
salary. Applicants must agree to pay all expenses. 
No others need apply.” 

What is this—a slave market? 


Maybe, but it’s 
commonly called “vacation.” 
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True Meaning 


We Are Making A Survey — We need more time to 
think of an answer. 

Note and Initial — Let’s spread the responsibility for 
this. 

See Me, Or Let’s Discuss — Come on down to my 
office, I’m lonely. 

Let’s Get Together On This — I’m assuming you're as 
confused as I am. 


Subtraction 


A boy was sent away to a private school. After a 
few days he wrote this disconsolate first letter home: 
“Dear Mother and Dad: There are 450 boys in this 
school. I wish there were 449. Your loving son Bill.” 


Systematic Me 
A schedule’s an extensive list 
I always have at hand, 
Which helps me do about one-half 
of all the things I’ve planned. 


Definitions 


A psychotic thinks 2 plus 2 equal 5. A neurotic 
knows that 2 plus 2 equal 4 — but it worries him so. 


An argument is where two people are trying to get 
in the last word first. 


Morale is when your hands and feet keep on working 
when your head says it can’t be done. 
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A NEW 1961 
6th Edition 








CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster 
Provides special emphasis on practical, current economic 
applications and concepts that affect every consumer-citizen 


Check These Features 


Economic emphasis 
\ throughout the book 


Greater use of examples 
\. to avoid abstract treatment 


New terms italicized and 
\. defined when first used 


Logical rearrangement of 
\_ chapters 


Every chapter carefully re- 
\ vised 


Boxed summaries and ex- 
\ amples in text material 


Generous use of new illus- 
\ trations 


Designed for all students in 
\ the high school 


The many changes and improvements that 
have been made in this new revision of a 
popular book will appeal to teachers and to 
students. The larger page size, new readable 
type style, many more paragraph headings, 
and the interesting actual newspaper clip- 
pings that are used on the first page of each 
chapter will enhance the value of the book as 
a teaching and learning tool. The interest- 
ingly written text material gets down to 
specific practical applications without wasting 
words and makes extensive use of examples 
to avoid abstract treatment. Troublesome 
words are eliminated and the vocabulary has 
been carefully checked and polished to see 
that exact words are used. 


Specific chapters on buying have been moved 
to a special section at the end of the book for 
teachers who want to provide this emphasis. 
The illustrations, examples, and problems 
have been revised to provide more appeal 


for boys. 


A workbook and achievement tests will be 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 


May, 1961 


Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, age 25, with five years of business teaching 
experience in all business subjects desires position for 
summer. Would consider permanent position. Holds 
B.S. and M.A. degrees. Address, No. 121. 





Woman, 23 years of age, desires position as commercial 
teacher in publicfor. private school in or near Wash- 
ington, D. C. Can teach typing, Pitman shorthand, 
secretarial practice. Two years teaching experience 
in large city. Excellent references. Available Septem- 
ber, 1961. Address, No. 123. 





Single man with ten years of teaching experience 
desires teaching ition in typing, Gregg shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and English. Can also teach social studies. 
Prefer business college in California, the northwest, 
southwest, southern states. Address, No. 124. 





Position desired beginning in September in private or 
public school, or business college by a male teacher with 
many years of teaching experience, including accounting, 
management, marketing, finance, and _ secretarial 
studies. Holds B.S. and M.A. degrees. Will consider 
either interim or permanent employment in the south, 
southwest, or far west. Address, No. 127. 





Single man desires teaching position or administrative 
post in a business school. Twenty-two years’ experience 
teaching commercial subjects. At present is teaching 
in the New York metropolitan area. Available July or 
September term. Address, No. 128. 





Experienced general office worker and business educa- 
tion instructor desires summer position at a camp, 
state park, resort, or ranch, where son, age 15, and 
daughter, age 17, could also work. Please send three 
application blanks for brief resume, pictures, and good 
references. Address, No. 131. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teacher wanted for private secretarial school in Boston, 





Massachusetts, at college level. Non-resident position 
starting in September. Advanced Gregg shorthand, 
accounting, and allied subjects. Experience necessary. 
Personal interview required. Address, No. 122. 


Fast growing junior college desires experienced woman 
to head secretarial science department. Must have 
Master’s degree. Northern New England location in 
educational center. Give qualifications, salary desired, 
and send photograph in first letter. Address, No. 125. 


Rapidly growing business school in midwest needs 
teachers for permanent positions starting in June. 
Must be able to teach secretarial subjects or accounting 
and IBM. Send data sheet and photograph with first 
letter. Address, No. 126. 





Admissions officer and registrar wanted for professional 
school in Washington, D. C. He should have degree in 
accounting, or in business administration with account- 
ing major, and preferably with some experience in 
school administration. Address, No. 129. 





Registrar-teacher wanted. Outstanding opportunity 
for young man with degree in business education willing 
to work hard with one of the fastest growing schools 
in the East. Located in the Washington, D. C. area. 
Address, No. 130. 





Business college in southeast has opening for account- 
ing teacher with managerial ability. Partnership ar- 
rangement if desired. ive educational qualifications, 
experience, salary expected, and enclose recent photo- 
graph. Address, No. 133. 





Field registrar wanted for business college in the 
south. Will train if not experienced. Give resume of 
selling or teaching experience. Include recent photo- 
graph. Address, No. 134. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to buy used Stenograph and Stenotype ma- 
chines. Must be late models and reasonably priced. 
Address, No. 132. 





Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 60 cents. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
It is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all 
the information needed for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 


Burlingame, Calif. 
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__ OPENS THE DOOR TO BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 
I OFFICE OCCUPATIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS 








CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


| | | By Agnew and Meehan 





The 1961 Third Edition 





Up-to-date treatment of office duties and procedures, 
logical sequence of lessons, new arrangement of text ma- 
terial — these are but a few of the many features that make 
the third edition an outstanding book to prepare students 
| for general office occupations. This revision covers all 
| | office duties and procedures except those dealing with 
dictation and transcription. 


| | CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and correlates 
| in one final course the skills and knowledge that have been 
acquired by the student in other courses and adds many 
| 








new skills and knowledge. It places a final emphasis on 
these skills and knowledge and requires the student to go 
through learning experiences that lead to success in a real 
office working situation. The effect of data processing on 
office procedures is woven throughout the book. Other 
information concerning new office processes and equip- 
ment is integrated at appropriate points in the text instead 
of being covered as unrelated items. This integration of 
information gives the student a better understanding of the 
““why’’ as well as the “how” of solving certain office prob- 
lems. Emphasis is placed on developing vocational under- 
standing, competence, and maturity. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Family Finance Scholarships 


Five hundred and twenty scholarships at 
fifteen universities are being offered this year 
at the 1961 Summer Workshops in Family 
Finance sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance. 

The workshop scholarships are open to 
educators who demonstrate a need and use 
for information and teaching materials in 
family finance. They include classroom 
teachers in schools, colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions, as well as administra- 
tors, supervisors, and curriculum directors. 
The workshops are of special interest to high 
school and college teachers of subjects such 
as home economics, social studies, business 
education, economics, mathematics, family 
life and related courses. Credit toward a 
graduate degree is awarded upon successful 
completion of the course. 

While the program is nationwide in scope, 
each university develops its own workshop 
curriculum and provides the teaching staff. 
The course consists of lectures and dis- 
cussions on a variety of interrelated topics, 
including sources of personal income, budg- 
eting, banking and banking services, con- 
sumer credit and installment buying, renting 
and buying a home, life insurance, accident, 
sickness and hospitalization insurance, gen- 
eral insurance, Social Security, pensions, 
savings and investments, personal taxes, 
wills and estates. 

Application blanks and descriptive bro- 
chures may be obtained by writing to the 
Workshop Coordinators at the schools of 
education of the universities listed below, 
or to headquarters of the National Com- 
mittee at 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. July 3 to July 28. Dr. John D. 
Mulhern, Coordinator. This is the Com- 
mittee’s national pilot workshop, serving 
school systems throughout the country. 
Team scholarships consist of room, board, 
and tuition. Four semester credits. 


University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles 24, California. July 3 to July 28. 
Willard T. Briggs, Coordinator, Education 
Extension, Building 1K (101). Team 
participation encouraged. 

University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 
June 19 to July 21. Dr. Roland L. Lanser, 
Coordinator. Currently open only to teams 
from Rocky Mountain Study Council area. 
Scholarship covers tuition. Seven and one- 
half quarter hour‘credits. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
June 19 to July 28. Dr. James W. Crews, 
Coordinator. Three semester credits. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
July 21 to August 16. Dr. J. Kenneth Roach, 
Coordinator. Five quarter hours of credit. 

University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. June 26 to August 4. Dr. Robert 
G. Risinger, Coordinator. Six semester 
credits. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. June 20 to July 26. Dr. Russell J. 
Kleis, Coordinator. Eight quarter hours of 
credits. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
home. June 26 to August 4. Dr. Gerald A. 
Porter, Coordinator. Six semester credits. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
June 19 to July 14. Dr. Hugh B. Wood, 
Coordinator. Six semester credits. 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. June 15 to July 6. 
Dr. James H. Moyer, Acting Coordinator. 
Three semester credits. 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
P. R. June 7 to July 17. Dra. Cecilia 
Davila, Coordinator. Serves Puerto Rico 
only. Four semester credits. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 
Texas. July 17 to August 11. Dr. Bob G. 
Woods, Coordinator. Four semester credits. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New 
York. July 24 to August 11. Dr. Carroll A. 
Nolan, Coordinator. Three semester credits. 











Colorado Workshops 


Three workshops will be conducted at 
Colorado State College, Greeley, from 
June 12 through June 22. 

The first workshop will be conducted by 
Arnold Condon, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. This session will feature a discus- 
sion on the evolution of shorthand systems. 

The second workshop will be under the 
direction of W. Donald Nelsen and Roland 
C. Waterman. The participants of this 
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workshop will travel to business and industry 
throughout the state and will attend the 
Mountain-Plains convention. 

Ramon P. Heimer] and Roman F. Warmke 
will lead the third workshop on “‘Developing 
Economic Understandings Through Business 
Classes.” 

For additional information, write to 
Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, Chairman, Business 
Education Department, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Shorthaud Dictation Studies 


By Bowman and Oliverio 


The correspondence of the modern business 
office is reflected throughout this textbook. The 
student is given business letters that develop an 
interesting and meaningful business problem or 
situation. There is no overemphasis on routine, 
simple request letters, collection letters, or pro- 
motion letters. Letters representing the corre- 
spondence of a variety of businesses as well as a 
greater number of situations, including inter- 
company communications, are included. 


The beautifully and accurately written shorthand 
plates and the emphasis on building shorthand 
writing skill and related skills in an easy, care- 
fully planned manner make SHORTHAND DIC- 
TATION STUDIES a book that will appeal to 


students from the very first lesson. 


... the book that puts an office atmosphere in the classroom 


PLUS THESE FEATURES 


+ Contains 40 dictation studies 


each of which consists of: 

(1) a theory review 

(2) punctuation pointers 

(3) business information (to 
be dictated and written in 
shorthand) 

(4) business correspondence 
(outgoing letters in short- 
hand and incoming letters 
in print) 

(5) word study 

(6) business practices (to be 
dictated and written in 
shorthand) 

(7) progress checkup (an in- 
creasingly difficult and 
longer letter at the end of 
each dictation study) 


+ Develops a shorthand writing 


vocabulary of approximately 
6,500 words 


+ Preview words divided into 


syllables with preferred division 
and permitted division carefully 
shown 


+ Approximately 43,000 words in 


shorthand and 48,000 printed 


words 


+ Office-style dictation introduced 


in Dictation Study 26 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 


after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow-Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses be- (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
low) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
By Goodfellow-Agnew MACHINE COURSE 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew-Brady 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set ING MACHINE COURSE 
By Agnew By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For any calculator or adding-listing (For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
machine) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas2 





